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~ BARNES’ 


National System of Penmanship 


THE NEWEST. THE HANDSOMEST. THE BST. 


Endorsed by more that Two Hundred Professional 


The books of this new series have the follow- 
ial features tO which attention is re- 

gpectfully invited : 

ist, They contain a thoroughly Practical 
System 0 Penmanship, which if o-ce well 

in school, will not prove too difficult of 

execution for business purposes or privato cor- 
respondence, 

nt They have been prepared in the most 
carefal manner, witbout regard to expense, 
byexperts in the business; and the copies are 
infinitely superior to all others in the market. 

ad. Pupils will write in a free, graceful, 
rapid manner, if they use these bouks as di- 
rected, and not in the slow, cramped and crabbed 
style so common in many schools. 

4th. The classification of capitals is won- 
derfully simplified. Eleven letters are formed 
on one general es ten on another, and the 
rest ona third, The number of elements is re- 
duced to five. Other systems have from seven 
to thirteen. 

Sth. The gradation is simply perfect. Only 
familiar words, and those easy of formation are 


Penmen. 


7th. The business forms are elaborately 
engraved on steel, and printed on tinted 
aper. They are exactly like the checks, notes, 
rafts, receipts etc... in business, and the 
learning how to fill them out will serve as an 
admirable introduction to the counting-room. 


8th. Each book contains four pages of 
practice paper, in addition to the usual quan- 
ity of paper. ruled exactly like the pages of 
the book, and perforated so that portions may 
be readily detached. These es are securely 
bound int» the book, and are alw.ys ready when 
wanted. Unruled practice paper is of little value, 
as every teacher knows. 


9th. The whole seriesof ungraded schools 
is comprised in six books; but for the bene- 
fit of the large graded schools in both — a 
country there are six additional boo of 
smaller size, to meet the demands of a still 
closer gradation. 

10th, The quality of paper in all books of the 
series is the same, and will commend itself to all. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Longfellow’s The Golden Legend. 


Annotated by SAMUEL ARTHUR BENT. 


Bound in Board Covers, 40 Cents. 
“ Tt is rare to find an annotated poem which has been edited at once with sueh critical skill and 
sound Common sense as distinguished the version of Longfellow's * The Golden Legend,’ by SAMUEL 
ARTHUR Bent. . . . The book is admirably adapted to school use.”"—Boston Courier, 





Riverside Literature Series Number Twenty-four. 
CGCEORCE WASHINCTON’S 
Rules of Conduct, Diary of Adventure, Letters, and Farewell Addresses. 


With Introductions, Notes, and a Chronological List of the even's of Washington's Life. 


106 pages, 15 cents, postpaid. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY FOR $11.22. 





Beautiful in finish, fine in texture, delicate in 
color, it leaves nothing to be desired. 

llth. An elegant Hand-chart, showing the 
analveis and classification of all the large and 
small letters, has been prepared to accompany 
the series. Practice paper, ruled like the books, 
will be furnished on application. 


IF TEACHERS ARE CAREFUL TO PROCURE 


“Barnes’ Jet Black National Ink,” ‘‘and Barnes’ National Pens,” 


Nos. 1,333 and 444, they will not fail to secure good results in teaching this branch. 


An elegant “ Book,” superbdty printed or benutifal prper, contatniny alt tite copies of 
the entire series, bound in the same manner as the books, anda sample of the “Practice Paper,” 
will be sent free to any address upon application. Address 


used, and not such unusual enigmatical words 
as" zeugma, urquesne, xylus, tenafly, quinque, 
mimetic, and xuthus.”’ 

6th, No time has beefi Lost by placing vefore 
the pupil disconnected words, and unmeaning 
phrases; but the complete sentence has nD 
used early in the series. 


Thirty-Three volumes neatly bound in cloth, averaging 310 pages. 


“ An unrivalled list of exc: llent works.”—The Independent, New York. 
“The prettiest and best little library ever published in this country.” 
—Dr. W. T. Harris, formerly Supt. of Schools at St. Louis, Mo. 

A sample volume will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents; 
the m ney will be refunded if the book is returned within one month. 

A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to 
any one «pplying for it. 

Longfellow’s ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Standish.’’ Arranged for School Exhibitions and 
Private ‘‘heatricals. Price, postpaid, 15 cents, will enable any school to raise money enough to 
pay for the School Library described above. 








2” A Portrait Catalogue of Houghton, Miftin & Co.'s Publications, with Portraits of more than 
thirty of their famous authors, sent free to any address on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL SERIES. By 


A$. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 William St, New York. 
GRAY’S BOTANIES. Prof. Asa Gray of Harvard Univer- 
. sity, provide the best and most com- 


plete equipment for all classes or for special students. 








GRAY’S GRAY’S 


Gray’s How Plants Grow. For Introduction, 
Gray’s School and Field Book, = 

Gray’s Manual, 
Gray’s Botanist’s Microscope, two lenses, 
Gray’s Botanist’s Microscope, three lenses. 


$ .80 
1.80 
1.62 
2.00 
2.650 


BOTANIES. BOT ANIES. 


, Write for circulars of other works in the series. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y., 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tu. 


AStrictly Progressive Series of Music Readers SPECIMEN PACES. 


ero “wn cone renee > ap tre From the READERS, CHARTS and TEACHERS 
le on MANUAL, and SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 


ing cities of the country, raeeiee New York CHART. 
City (adopted Noy. 4, 1885), Brooklyn (adopted and EXCHANGE PRICE-LIST, 
matled free to any teacher 


By atop SERIES OF MW BMUSIC READERS 
eo ayy JOHN W. TUFTS: & H.E.HOLT eet oe oa 
: SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


natn ——— " as 5: LEAD P ENCILS. 


9 Bond Street, New York. 
Are in every day use in every school-room in the country and a vast 
amount of time and patience would be saved if teachers would only 


see that good ones only were used 
DIXON’S AMERICAN PENCILS 





























CRAPHITE 


Have leads of wonderful smoothness and toughness unequaled by 
any other. They are made in 10 degrees of hardness so as to furnish 
proper grades for every class of work or individual want.. If your 
stationer does not keep them, mention N.Y. ScHooL JOURNAL, and 
send i6 cents for samples worth double the money. It is a positive 
pleasure to use Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. . 


eer JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 
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W. H. Walmsley & Go. 
BuccessORs TO 
R. & J. BECE, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Microscopes and all . 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacies, 
Marine Glasses, 
etc., etc. ‘ 















A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 


In the Werld. 





Andrew’s Globes 
Tellurians, Maps 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dustless 
Erasers and 
Gray ons. 

JUsT PUBLISHED 

ANDEEWS? 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
611 Wash’g’n St., Boston. 





686 Broadway, N. Y. 
815 Arch 8t., Phila. 


Important to Advertisers. 
Use “CELLULOID ADVERTISING CUTS!” 
Many large advertisers and agents now use them. 
A prominent “ weekly” states that one quarter of 
the cuts received are Ycelmloid ! (This for a new 
thing, is yoy good.) They are a great conveni- 
ence to advertisers ; clean; no trouble to handle; 
mailed without wrappers; 50 
age saved; plates first class; outwear the 
electros; splendid for short runs; mounted on 
best mahogany ; ; no tacks; rocess-patent applied 

for. Send tria) order. Ad 
CELLULOID STEREOTYPE CO., 
A. 





279 Front Street, N. Y. City. 





LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 


Walker’s Paystology, by 3 by mail, $1. 35; Prac- 


tical Work in the Sc: Part I. ‘Teach- 

ere’ Edition, 80 cts; Pupus’ Rdition, 35 cts. ; 

Part II. ty le Dyk Reader), set, 25 cts. ; 

Part ILI. (Lessons on Plants,) cts.: Sel 

Words for Spelling, etc., 25 cts.; DeGraff’s Devel- 

i) et Lessons, $1. ; Froebel’s Education of 
, $1.30; cloth, 65c, boards. Giffin’s G: 


Review Questions, 55 cts.; Garlanda's Philosophy 
of Words, $1.35. Send for catalogue, 


DON’T DELAY. 


E want to engage for the 
coming Institute season, 
active teachers, male or 

female, to represent our educa- 
tional Publications at every coun- 

















y Institute to be held in Iowa, 
ebraska, Missouri, and Ilinois, 
To anyone who means business we will give 


exclusive right of ,territory and a liberal 
commission, Address, e sia! 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


BELLS, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Ber Is of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, ULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 














tory Belle tor Gohosim Churctoncte 















CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPH ITES 

Is a Brain and Nerve Food and gives new life and energy to all who are nervous and ex- 
hausted. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. The Em- 
peror Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostration, 
and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. It is a cure of nervous 
derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret, formula onevery label. A 
vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 

56 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. For sale by Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


uvess, & B. BENJAMIN, _ NeW York 


t2 Vesey St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ine sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solicited. 


‘School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. 
NEIL GILMOUR, Sec’y and Treas. 


FOSEPH GILLOTT Sg 
STEEL PENS. 3 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
E SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. r 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291, For 


FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. NENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


Shepard’s School Room Stencils. 


$1.00 
1,00 








- - - Correspondence solicited, 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager 














13 Stencil Maps, . - 
33 ‘* Designs, - - 
Catalogue, sample map-and dcsign for 10 cents. 
Address, ‘‘ The Teachers’ Publishing Company,”’ 


Please mention this paper. 18 Astor Place, N. Y. 
No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, punmmie oo 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 








“We do to spend seven or eight years more scra) hfully together so much ed Latin 
and Greek as might be learned othe mr and d in y a coor —MILTO mt. jets ed 
Caesar, Hor , Salt 1 oe iad, “Gospel o Nn, a 
Xenophon’ 8 “Anabasis, eich to to teachers 

Clark’s Practical we Tati ‘Grammar; itiniies to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and {0 all other systems. py $1,10. ee SeBined 
ndard Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo 

Histories, ‘Manesea’ 8 French ‘ 
ee Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL €0,, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Bwowtes.. Books, oomies —aateie 
d Artists’ Mate: 
Prang’s pm ne th my: on ‘art Educa 
tion, ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANO’S DRAWING ,MODELS, 

These WODELS have tees specially designed for the 
teach: f Form Primary an 
mar Schpols. hey FET Solids and tablets 

in a care! ay graded ooiee, are made wi 
gg hove 


furaished foie preerene, ts 


xx * of the the countey, and 
to thi hey 


pay 
of Fo: and ‘Drawing in very stage,and especial 
af the outeat. n ad 


Fer HE PRANG EDUCATIONAL co., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal ee. 

Brooks’s po ome A 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Ari 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 

mery’s Nor. Uuion System of Indust. 


rawip 
Lyte’s [~~ and Blanks. 








pases.» entice THe JOURNAL when correspond- 
ing with advertisers. 





B. F. BROWN & Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 







JAS. W. | . QUEEN & 60, C0, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, 


Anatomica! Models, 
Skeletons, ete, 
Large stock of 

first-class appara- 

tus. Lowest pricg 
to Schools. Corre. 

» SPONndENCe solicited 
Mention Treas. 

URE-TROVE, 


EIMER & AMEND, — 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Aveny, 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 













Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS, 
Chemists, 
Colle ges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 





Supplied with the best goods at the | 
Bansen’s Barners and Combustion Hur 
naces, a specialty in manufactur 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL 


New term begins February 2, 1887. Tu. 
— ones text-books free to Normal Stud 





ial attention to common school 
“t. ers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


The number ot Courses of Instruction given the 
present year at Cornell University exceeds 400, 
The Non-Technical Courses lead to degrees in 
in Philosophy, in Science, and in [ etters. 
at ae these Courses the work is prescribed dur- 
he Freshman year, and for the most part 
luring the Sophomore year; inthe Junior year 
with the exception of two hours in English Com- 
tion, and in the Senior year, without excep- 

ion, the work is electiye. 
The Technical Courses lead to degrees in Agri- 
cuiture, Architecture, Chemistry, Civil Engi- 
neering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechan- 








ical Engineer! ng. 

The University makes exclusive use of ten Build- 
i twelve Laboratories, and ten Museums. Its 
Library now consists of more than 62,000 vol- 
umes, and the list of Scientific and ‘Literary 
journals taken num 438, 

For advanced work with Seniors and Graduates, 
the ry methods are adopted. 

The Corps of Instruction consists of Ninety Pro 
fessors, Lecturers, and Instructors. 

Thirty-six University Schola' ships at $200 each, 
and 1 Eight Fellowships of $400 each are given. 

Tuition to these holding State Scholarsbip»,as 
wel) as to students in Agriculture, and to all 
Graduate students, is free; to all others it is 
$75 a year. 

Examinations for Admissson are held June 13tb 
and September 20th, 1887. 

For the University Register and for special infor 
mation. address either the PRESIDENT OF THE 

NIVERSITY, or E. L. WILLIAMS, TREASURER, 
 kaping N. ¥. 
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PROGRESS. 





Every wise observer knows, 

Every watchful gazer sees, 

Nothing grand or beautiful grows, 

Save by gradual slow degrees. 

Ye who toil with a purpose high, 

And fondly the proud result await, 
Murmur not, a3 the hours_go by, 

That the season is long, the harvest is late. 


Remember that brotherhood strong and true, 

Builders and artists, and bards sublime, 

Who lived in the past, and worke like you,— 

Worked and waited a wearisome time. ; 

Dark and cheerless and long their night, 

Yet they patiently toiled at the task begun ; 

Till, lo! through the clouds broke that morning light 

Which shines on the soul when success is won.’ 
—SELECTED, 


He who checks a child with terror 
Stops its play and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error _ 


of 





Let it play and never fear it, 
Active life is no defect ; 
‘Never—never break its spirit, 
Curb it only to to direct. 


Would you stop the flowing river 
Thinking it would cease to flow ? 
Onward it must flow forever, 
Better teach it where to go. 
—SELECTED. 





WE are free in education only within certain 

limits. The world is governed by laws, or- 
dained and executed by an intelligent Law Maker. 
It is ordained that a drop of water should be spher- 
ical, it cannot be otherwise. A stone dropped from 
the hand must fall to the ground? The world must 
revolve on its axis and circuit its annual way 
around the sun. Food is ordained to nourish a 
healthy body, and poison to injure it. We ask the 
cause, and the common answer is. ‘‘Itislaw.” So 
itis. Look at the poor unfortunate children of in- 
temperate or diseased parents. We pity them and 
exhort them to grow strong and be better. We 
might as well exhort the stone to become soft, or hot 
water solid. By chemical means stones can be made 
liquid and cold will solidify the hottest water. By 
educational forces, diseased minds can be benefited 
but never cured, at least during a life time. If all 
the evil forces in this world should to-day stop oper- 
ating, only leaving the effects of their activity, it 
would take many years to bring the world into a 
normal condition. A devil translated to heaven 
would be a devil still, and an angel in hell would 
not, certainly at once, become a devil. 

Some children can’t help being loving, mild, for- 
giving, kind, and truthful, but there are others who 
are just as naturally hateful, rough, unforgiving, 
cross, and distrustful. Shall we treat both alike ? 
It would be nonsense to do so. What shall be done. 
Mild measures, steady efforts, example, example, 
example—everlasting example, not preaching—will 
be the drops of water that by and by will wear 
away the stoniest natures. 

There is no law so important in school govern- 
ment as the law of cause and effect. Every event 
is linked to other events that have come up to us 
from the eternity past, and will continue on to the 


co-exist. They lic side by side, layer upon layer, 
sometimes running parallel, sometimes a thousand 
causes converging to one event, and again, one 
event diverging or branching out into a thousand 
others.” Now a teacher’s work is not to correct 
effects, but to study and mould causes. The trouble 
with poor government is that it is always dealing 
with effects. Good government directs the working 
of causes. 

We have known a poor school become a good one, 
through the skillful management of causes, there was 
no storming, but disorder disappeared, bad words 
were dropped, rough manners were smoothed, im- 
politeness became politeness, in a word, the old 
school was transformed into a new one, but there 
was no noise about it. Nothing was done that even 
a critical visitor would notice, but everything was 
done. The teacher knew how to touch the springs 
of causes. Here was the secret of her success. 
‘* Where can I learn this divine art ?” a thousand 
teachers ask. Not in books, but in yourselves. Study 
causes and effects. First in your own experience, 
and then in others. Why dol dislike this and like 
that? Why is that boy mischievous and that girl 
heedless? Why? Why? Why? Soon you will 
know just what to do to make that boy forget his 
mischief, and that girl her inattention. 

There is no more profitable study than the study 
of Bare ig nes Sete called. It 1s 











Secombe oe | ieee 


eternity to come. As Horace Mann has said, “‘ They | 








this study and include ‘all Gute is in a boy. or girl. 
We teach whole children—not minds only. Stom- 
achs affect brains, the skin affects stomachs, and 
clothing affects the skin. Here is cause and effect. 
Go back a little further and study street influences, 
home and society influences, and it will be found 
that the teacher is far from being responsible for all 
the badness there is in this world ; neither is she to 
be credited with all the goodness in it. Schools are 
doing excellently if they do a little good. Some 
schools would do better if they did no harm. 





((OMENIUS was one of the wisest of educational 

‘ writers. He was born in 1592; so that for 
two hundred and fifty years his writings have been 
influencing human thought. Browning says that 
had the doctrines of Comenius been welcomed with 
greater unanimity ‘‘the intelligence of modern ~ 
Europe would have been advanced by a hundred 
years.” Now let us see what some of these prin- 
ciples are : 

‘** All subjects of study must be carefully pro- 
portioned to the eye and capacity of the learner.” 

‘“We must take care that matter precedes thé 
form ; that is, that the concrete comes before the 
abstract.” 

‘“We must learn things before words.” 

‘*Children must not be forced to study against 
their will.” 

‘Tf a child cannot learn whose fault is it ? his or 
the teacher’s.” 

‘‘As far as possible children must be taught not 
from bovks, but from heaven and earth, oaks and 
beeches.” 

. ‘Combine the teaching of things with that of 
words, maiter with style, learning with play.” 

Browning says, ‘‘ we feel surprised that so much 
wisdom can have lain in the path of the school- 
masters for two hundred and fifty years, and they 
have never stopped to avail themselves of its trea= 
sures.” Would that some eminent American school 
masters, who so earnestly oppose some of these 
principles, could have a little of this educational 
light let into their benighted understandings. 
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‘WHEN EVER salaries are to be reduced the primi- 

ary teachers are the first ones to suffer. New 
York City primary teachers have just suffered in 
this way. It is an old story, the same old story of 
outrageous injustice. It has often been told and 
will many times be told again, before honesty gov- 
erns educational law-makers. Those high in po- 
sition, receiving large salaries, remain nntouched, 
while the humble toilers who get $300, $350 and 
$400, have their salaries cut down! Is there no 
honor, justice, reason, and sense of right left? If 
the youngest do not need the best care who does ? 
The old sinner whose heart is filled with the 
thoughts of his insatiable greed? The professor 
who wraps the garment of his’ Pharasiacal pridé 
around him ? Do these men need the best pay ? The 
men who advocate cutting down primary teachers’ 
salaries do not understand the principles of edu- 
cation. 

Another wrong should be righted. It is the prac- 
tice of grading salaries by average attendance. It 
is unjust to make teachers suffer on account of the 
dispensations of Providence and the necessities of 
business. A small school needs as good teaching 
asalarge one. Because a room has an attendance 
of twenty, the teacher should not have less pay 
than another whose room has an average of thirty, 
We need a law to insure a teacher who has been 
employed ten years in one city or town,a salary of 


at least $750, and nothing but incompetency should __ = 


over he autivnd to reduce it. A little earnestness — 












AN EDUCATIONAL BEE HIVE. 


Connecticut is a busy manufacturing center. Every 
_ stream of water large enough turns a wheel, and where 
this power is not sufficient, steam is brought to water’s 
assistance. Almost everything is manufactured in the 
- Nutmeg State. Look around public and private houses 
“and see the hundred things that are in daily use; most 
of them were made in Connecticut. The amount of in- 
ventive genius shown in the thousands of mills in this 
state, proves how much intellectual ability has been 
nurtured in the school-houses that are seen on every hill 
side and form the most conspicuous buildings in all 
her cities and villages. Without her educational ad- 
vantages the rocks, hills, and valleys of Connecticut 
would be as uninviting and poor as when the Indians 
owned them. It takes intellectual ability to perfect a 
loom or make an automatic spinning jenny. As we pass 
through those busy factory towns, we are always more 
and more impressed with the substantial benefits com- 
ing from an education by doing. What would the 
“world be without it but a hive of drones, whose only 
aim would be to become better by thinking better. 
Activity has made Connecticnt the busiest centre on the 
face of this globe. Something is always going on there. 
The common remark of a visitor to a Connecticut village 
is, ‘‘ What do you make here?” A village there with- 
out its factory is notof muchaccount. Clocks, watches, 
pins, screws, bolts, rules, hooks and eyes, paper, furni- 
ture, pianos, sewing-machines, thread, cloth, and even, 
they do say, wooden hams and nutmegs are made there. 
| We recently visited the Willimantic thread-mill—the 
_ largest in the world—where cotton passes through all 
. the various stages of transformation, from one end of 
an immense room to the other, until it is labeled and 
boxed and shipped—all by machinery. Iron, steel, and 
wooden hands have supplanted human fingers. The at- 
tendants stand by to do the bidding of the machines. 
The machine rules them, as it is fitting and right it 
should, but how unfitting that the machine should rule 
in the school-room? Human talent has made the mill 
turn out everything that man needs, but men can never 
be turned out to order like pins and thread in mills. The 
machine rules in the world of trade, but it can never 
rule in the world of education. We shall try to show 
the want of this machinery, in the schools of Williman- 
tic, next week. 
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Sir JoHN LUBBOCK, in an address last year before the 
Workingmen’s College of London, England, gave a list 
of what he deemed to be the best hundred books. He 
said in giving his list that ‘‘ if a few good guides would 
draw up similar lists, it would be most useful ;” and that 
he had “ often been astonished to see how little care peo- 
ple devoted to the selection of what they read.” The 
Pall Mall Gazette published Sir John Lubbock’s list, and 
__ invited eminent men in England to give their opinions 
concerning it ; their letters and lists were published, and 
the pamphlet had a wide sale. This small book has 
been reprinted by us, and can be obtained on application. 

There is a good deal in the pamphlet that can be 
omitted without impairing the discussion pertaining to 
the list of books, and thus bring the whole subject into 
a@ very moderate compass, and make a small, useful 
volume ; this the publishers have undertaken, 

In America, where readers and buyers of books 
abound, such a volume will be welcome ; it will aid 
- students andteachers. The discussions concerning 
__ books are perhaps more interesting than the list itself ; 
_ they disclose the ideas of eminent men concerning what 

' they deem the great books of the world. Altogether, 
the volumne, in its handy shape, will surely find readers. 








Cou. PARKER will open a summer normal school at 
Normal Park, six and one-half miles from Chicago, 
July 18 (immediately after the National Association), to 
continue three weeks. Favorable terms for board and 
tuition have been arranged. The school will be divided 
into four departments, all under the immediate man- 
agement of the Colonel. There will be a large attend- 
ance and « profitable time. A fuller announcement will 


appear soon, 


* 








THE preliminary announcement of the program for 
_ the coming meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
» ciation, Chicago, is published and can be obtained by 
ie _ addressing the president, W. E. Sheldon, 8 Somerset 
_ Street, Boston, or Prof. James H. Canfield, secretary, 
: Lawrence, Kansas. 
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A MEETING of the National Department of Superin- 
tendance will be held in the hall of the National Mu- 
seum, Washington, March 15, 16, and 17, I887. The 
Hon. Charlies S. Young of Nevada, is president. The 
following subjects will be discussed: ‘‘ Public Educa- 
tion on the Pacific Coast,” by Hon. Fred. M. Campbell ; 
‘*A Teacher's Certificate,” by Dr. Andrew J. Rickoff ; 
‘* Civil Service and Public Schools,” by Hon. Leroy D. 
Brown ; ‘‘ Powers and Duties of Officers and Teach- 
ers,” by Supt. A. P. Marble ; “* Best System of Super- 
vision,” by Hon. E. E. Higbee ; ‘‘ Industrial Education 
in Public Schools,” by Supt. James McAllister ; ‘‘ A Sys- 
tem of Grading for Country Schools,” by Hon. J. W. 
Holcombe ; ‘‘ The Best System of State Supervision,’ by 
Hon. Warren Easton; ‘‘ The Relation of Our Public 
Schools to the General Government,” by Hon. Wm. 
McKinley. These subjects will be discussed by state and 
city superintendents from all parts of the country. The 
meeting bids fair to be of unusual interest. Reduced 
hotel rates have been secured. Arrangements have 
been made for a return passage at one cent per mile, 
provided a certificate is procured from the ticket agent 
at starting point. Supt. Charles C. Davidson, Alliance, 
O., is secretary. 





ASSISTANT Supt. N. A. CALKINS of this city, lectured 
week before last at No. 9 University Place, on the ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Demands of the Day.” ‘‘Isit true,” asked Supt. 
Calkins, ‘‘that there is a lack of harmony in the in- 
struction of the public schools to-day with the practice 
of the world outside? There are many complaints, 
many probably through ignorance, against schools of 
the highest as well as the lowest grade, It is certain 
that the value of some things done in our schools is 
more traditional than real. The lecture will be re- 
peated, when we hope to give a somewhat full outline 
of it. 





BURDETTE says, ‘‘Swear off on daypo, deepo, deppo, 
dippo, and deepot, and learn to say station. It is not 
only English ; it is something rarer than that—it is cor- 
rect.” This is sensible, and should be adopted. 





THis year’s session of the ‘‘ Florida Chautauqua” has 
opened as De Funiak Springs and will continue until the 
end of March. Dr. Edward Brooks, the eminent Penn- 
sylvania educator and author, has general direction of 
the exercises. Others who will attend and make ad- 
dresses are Bishop Mallalieu, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Hon. B. G. Northrop of Conn., Hon. 
Leroy D. Brown of Ohio; the Rev. Dr. Arthur Edwards 
of Chicago, Mr. Frank Beard, the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Judson of New York, Mr. Will Carleton, the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur T. Pierson, Mr. Wallace Bruce, and Bishop Wal- 
den of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

THE Hon. J. W. Akers, state superintendent of Iowa, 
recently issued several circular letters to the county | Bu 
superintendents, and other officials, calling their atten- 
tion to neglected points in educational law, and striving 
to rouse an interest in those subjects engaging the at- 
tention of progressive educators of the day, with re- 
gard to the teaching and study of physiology and hy- 
giene, with special reference to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants and narcotics upon the human sys- 
tem, he says : 

* While we recommend the adoption of good text-books to be 
studied by each pupil of proper age, we think a full course of 
oral instruction, or outline of work, adopted by the board and 
faithfully carried out by the teacher, even though it extends 
throughout the entire course, is a compliance with the law. It 
must, bowever, be a ‘full course’; it must be ‘adopted by the 
board,’ and ‘ faithfully carried out by the teacher.’ ” 

He pledges the hearty co-operation of the state de- 
partment in preparing for the national exhibit. 

“If you determine that lowa should make an exhibit, no effort 
shall be spared to mike it worthy of our state. We are without 
funds, but with general unanimity and hearty co-operation that 
obstacle may be overcome. The exhibit should be of new work 
fresh from the hands of our pupils, showing, as nearly as may be, 
what we are able to do any day of the year.” 

Supt. Akers is leaving no duty neglected. Where 
there is a want he aims to supply it. Teachers and 
school officers of Iowa are to be congratulated on having 
so enthusiastic and progressive a leader. 








Stern’s Summer School of Languages, which has 
held large and profitable sessions at Saratoga for the 
past four years, has united with the National School of 
Methods, and henceforth both schools will be under one 
management Prof. S. M. Stern and an able corps of 
assistant professors. will continue to give instruction in 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL, KITTANNING, PA. 





We present our readers this week with a very tine 
illustration of the new Kittanning, Pa., public school 
building, which has just been completed and which was 
dedicated February 10, with appropriate exercises, The 
building, as can be seen, is of great architectural beauty, 
and the interior is elegantly and tastefully finished in 
hard wood, It is built of brick, with stone trimmings, 
and is three stories in height, with a handsome Norman 
tower. The length of the building is 175 feet, the width 
76 feet, and it contains sixteen school rooms, a principal's 
room, and a director’s room, on the first and second 
floors, with a large auditorium occupying the whole of 
the third floor, The building is equipped with the 
Ruttan-Snead heating and ventilating system, and 
speaking-tubes communicate from each room to the 
principal's room. 

R. B. Taylor, Esq., of Butler, Pa., was the contractor, 
and the cost of the structure, together.with the heating 
system, bells, etc., was $40,000. 

The citizens of Kittanning are justly proud of this 
handsome school building, and the board of directors 
deserve great credit for the interest they have mani- 
fested in the matter, and the extra time and labor they 
expended, 





A BILL regulating the method of examining teachers, 
before the legislature of this state, is attracting much 
attention. We shall try to give it some consideracion 
next week. 





THE total cost of maintaining tke normal schools of 
this state during the past year was as follows. We add 


the number of teachers and pupils in each. It is a val- 
uable table : 
Teachers’ 
wages. Teachers. Pupils. Total. 

Albany........ $13,718 17 566 $30,210 74 
Brockport..... 14,300 18 488 28.672 57 

Buffelo ....... 14,100 13 338 18,551 41 
Cortiand.. .... 11,500 13 558 25,199 35 
Fredonia. ...... 10,639 15 426 25,842 00 
Geneseo... .... 350 16 602 21,935 44 
New Paltz..... 3,566 10 80 4,948 08 
Oswego. ....... 12,400 13 537 23,390 28 
Potsdam....... 14,500 15 29 22,118 58 





THE awful seismic calamity in southern Europe, by 
which hundreds of lives were lost, is a sad ending of the 
gay carnival festivities which had been going on for a 
week from Nice to Genoa. 





In the Princeton Theological seminary there is a stu- 
dent who is sixty-eight years of age. 





THE people of the United States annually expend 
$900,000,000 for liquors, $600,000,000 for tobacco, $505,- 
000,000 for bread, and $303,000,000 for meat. Of the 
money expended for liquors it is estimated that $500,- 
000,000 is taken from the wage-workers of the land. 
Only a small fractionfof these immense sums is paid for 
education. Millions for drink and tobacco and thous- 
ands for learning. What are we coming to if sucha 
condition of affairs shall continue for many years. 


THE Asbury Park Seaside Summer School of Pedagogy 
with its corps or twenty-four prominent instructors, is 
attracting the attention of teachers from all parts of our 
country. We know of no place better adapted for this 
work. Fifteen departments of full three weeks in- 
struction in each, combined with the countless attrac- 
tions found at this popular resort, will tempt hundreds 
of our inland teachers seaward during the coming sum- 
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Tue prohibition party of Newburg, N. Y., in nomin- 
ating a full ticket for the coming charter election, has 
made an innovation in politics by naming two ladies for 
trustees of schools, The candidates are Mrs. Fannie 
Reynolds, and Mrs, Catherine C. Lozier. 





IS OVER STUDY POSSIBLE. 
I cannot agree with Miss Tate in her wholesale state- 
ment regarding the non-injurious nature of school-work. 
I have in mind a bright family of children now attend- 
ing one of our leading Brooklyn schools. Though apt 
scholars, they are kept incessantly at their books and 
exercises. No time for skating. The children bear up 
as yet but the strain is unnatural. The sensible mother, 
who will not check their ambition to excel in class, is in- 
tending to transfer them to a less famous school, where 
they will not be pushed so hard. In my own class I 
have alittle girl whose eagerness to solve her daily 
problems resulted in brain fever. A bright little thing 
she was, too young for the use of books, but the victim 
of a hot-bed culture to which I must myself plead 
guilty. Iwas proud of her intense alertness. If oc- 
casion had vccured I should, perhaps, have boasted of 
it. Whatever the problem, whether one in number, one 
in phonics, one in expression, or one in general thought, 
she sat, straining forwaed, her chin projecting, her eyes 
looking hungry for notice, hoping I would call upon 
her. The attitude still clings to her, but since her ill- 
ness the eyes are dull and absent. Her faculty of at- 
tention is very seriously impaired. I cannot look at 
her without the most grievous self-reproach. I know 
that the weakened power will regain its strength and I 
am helping the little brain to rest by giving it light 
amusement while the class are doing their hardest work 
and by sending the child out for a walk in the play- 
ground whenever I think she needs it. And still I dare 
not claim that no permanent injury is done. A child’s 
mental growth cannot receive so serious a check with- 
out enduring consequences. I have another little girl at 
present, as eager to answer as she was and more deli- 
cate of constitution. I watch her very carefully. I give 
her the first question, after which her eagerness abates 
somewhat. Then, if I see that her mind still strains 
after solutions that come a little too hard for her, I 
send her out into the air and away from the heated in- 
tellectual atmosphere. SIXTH PRIMARY. 





UNIFICATION 


IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 








By E. A. SHELDON, PH.D., Osweaco, N. Y. 


ADVANTAGES. 


Among the advantages to be gained by the arrange- 
ment as mentioned last week, are the following : 

1. All departments of our educational work will be 
brought under the supervision and direction of one 
head, and so will make it possible to properly relate 
them. There is no disguising the fact that, under the 
existing arrangement, there is no such adjustment. 
Our work is divided and we are building one part of it 
up against the other, and so are a standixg illustration 
of a “‘ house that is divided against itself.” We cannot 
have two opinions as to the final result of such building. 
The good old motto, “ United we stand, divided we 
fall” is as true of our educational as our political struc- 
ture. Only in union is strength. As an illustration of 
the disadvantages that grow out of the present division 
of our educational supervision, let us take the academies 
and normal schools. There ought to be no difference of 
opinion as to the importance of both these classes of 
schools and the appropriate work belonging to each. 
The specific work of the normal schools is to train teach- 
ers, In the preparation of teachers there are two dis- 
tinct lines of work ; each quite different in eharacter 
from the other. The teacher must first have a knowl- 
edge of the branches to be taught,—the subject matter ; 
and then he must know how to impart to others the 
knowledge he has gained. The preparation in one of 
these lines, by no means implies qualification in the 
other. The two processes are very different; and 
power in one direction, by no means implies power in 
the other. Now a very natural division of this work of 
Preparation would be for the academic departments to 
give the scholastic instruction in the branches of study 
to be taught, and the normal departments the training 
in methods of teaching. Such an arrangement would 
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of schools is domg both kinds of work, and there is no 
proper recognition of the work of either of these classes. 
of schools by the other. The very natural consequence 
is loss of sympathy and confidence between them. The 
laws of the state are such that no normal school, except 
the one at Albany, which is under the supervision of the 
Board of Regents, is allowed to admit even to the low- 
est class a graduate of any academy or college in the 
state, without an examination. Now if these schools 
were submitted to one system of supervision, one of the 
first things that would seem very likely to be done 
would be to so classify and arrange all classes of schools 
and grades of instruction as to relate each to the other 
with a view to a proper division of labor and ecunomy 

of means. The academic schools would give the schol- 

astic preparation for admission to the colleges and the 
normal schools; and the diplomas of the academies 
would be received by the normal schools, without ques- 

tion, as evidence of adequate preparation for their 
work, In such an adjustment th: course of study and 

methods of instruction would be so arranged as to prop- 

erly relate each department to the other and to the 

united whole. 

The normal schools would take the graduates of the 
academies and collegiate schools and give them strictly 
professional work. Graduating from the normal 
schools they would return to the preparatory schools as 
teachers, and by this plan a leavening process would go 
on that would cement the whole educational fabric of 
the state into one united, harmonious whole. 

2. Another advantage that- would naturally and 
surely grow out of a united supervision would be the 
proper relating of the professional work. I refer to the 
teachers’ institutes, the teachers’ classes in academies, 
and the normal schools. We cannot afford to omit any 
part of this work ; but, on the contrary, each depart- 
ment ought to be greatly strengthened and enlarged. 
No one can question the power of the teachers’ insti- 
tutes to arouse professional enthusiasm, to infuse life 
and earnestness into the great body of teachers in the 
country, to give them new ideas and better methods of 
work, and, above all, to awaken in them a desire for 
higher attainments in their profession. Nor can we any 
more doubt the value of tne teachers’ classes in acade- 
mies as an important factor in the training of teachers 
for the elementary schools. These departments ought 
to be fostered and sustained with much more liberality 
than at present, and made more permanent, thorough, 
and efficient. The normal schools have also an im- 
portant part in this work. Noone ought, for a moment, 
to question the value of each of these branches of our 
professional work. The unfortunate thing is that no 
proper relation or sympathy exists between these dif- 
ferent departments. With one head to organize and 
direct the work, such a relation would naturally be in- 
stituted, and all be arrahged into one systematic, 
united plan of professional training. 


CLASSES IN ACADEMIES. 

The teachers’ classes in academies would be organized 
on a broader, more liberal, and permanent basis, witha 
well-defined and uniform curriculum, bearing such a re- 
lation to the work of the normal schools that pupils 
having completed the work of the former, might be re- 
ceived by the latter on their certificates, without being 
subjected to examinations, and take up the work in the 
normal schools where they have left it in the teachers’ 
classes. These certificates would also be accepted by 
the school commissioners for all temporary or limited 
licenses to teach. These certificates and the normal 
school diplomas might also be recognized as having 
some bearing on the work in the teachers’ institutes. 
The teachers’ institutes, in their turn, would bear a very 
important part in awakening an interest in a more 
thorough, extended, and systematic preparation for the 
higher departments of professional training. The ten- 
dency of such an arrangement would be to fuse and 
unify the plans and methods of work in all depart- 
ments. 

Still another advantage that would be gained by such 
a combination of our supervision as we have proposed, 
would be to add to it dignity and moral power. It is 
true that a superintendent may act more promptly, and 
sometimes, perhaps, with more efficiency when he does 
not have to wait for the more tardy action of a Board, 
but, at the same time, when he acts through a well-con- 
stituted body of men who have the confidence and es- 
teem of the public, his acts will carry with them more 
weight, and be likely to win more promptly public 
opinion and confidence. Those of us who have had ex- 
perience in superintending under the control of city 


















boards of education realize the force of this statement. 
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to all his plans and decisions. In this way a superintend- 
ent greatly increases his influence and power for good. 

If we are right in our inference as to the beneficial 
effects likely to grow out of a con:olidation of our edu- 
cational supervision, then it is a result devoutly to be 
desired, and toward the accomplishment of which, as 
educators, we ought to direct earnest efforts. As we 


have already intimated, the present is a propitious - 


time for effort in this direction ; and this occasion an 
eminently favorable one for setting in motion influences 
that will go very far toward bringing us to a realization 
of the accomplishment of an end so much to be desired, : 
We have no body of men in this state, who, with an 
earnest, united effort, could do so much to inspire con- 
fidence in our legislature as to the practicability and de- 
sirability of such a plan. This organization has always 
had a marked ivfluence for good on the school legisla- 
tion of the state, and we firmly believe that by the 
judicious action of this meeting, this measure may be- 
come law. 

It is with the profoundest interest that we anticipate 
in the near future this mustering of all the great educa- 
tional forces of the state into one grand, united army, 
each having its assigned place, with its work well de- 
fined, and wisely related, all aiming at one object,—the 
highest possible efficiency in the education of the Am- 
erican citizen. 





THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN. 





If a hundred different persons were each instructed to 
prepare a list of the hundred greatest men, there is no 
probability that the lists would be the same. On the 
other hand, it is absolutely certain that all of them 
would contain the names of a few who are so foremost 
among their fellows that their absence would impress 
the reader wlth a sense of deficiency. Each person 
would be compelled to inquire, ‘‘What constitutes a 
great man?” and the various lists would be their 
answers. 

A list has been prepared by Wallace Wood, M. D, 
The plan of the author is to make a list of names of men 
who have achieved greatness, and have outstripped 
their fellow-travellers in the race on the various roads 
that lead to fame. The lists are of value to the reader 
as baing the judgment of men well qualified by nature 
and education to decide the question. 

(It would be an excellent exercise for teachers to re- 
quire their pupils to look up the leading facts relating to 
each one of these graat men.) 


I, POETRY. 

Aeschylus. Sophocles, Euripides, 
Lucretius, Virgil, Dante, 
Milton, Moliere, 


Homer, Pindar, 
Aristophanes, Menander, 
Rabelais, Cervantes, Shakespeare, 
Goethe. Scott. 

ll. ART. 

Phidias, Praxiteles, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Reubens, Rembrandt, 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven. 


Ill, RELIGION. 


Moses, Zoroaster, Confucius, Buddha, Mahomet, St. 
Paul, St. Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Francis, Erasmus, 
Luther, Calvin, Loyola, Bossuet, Wesley. 


IV. PHILOSOPHY. 


Pythagoras, Socrates Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, John Locke, Leib- 
nitz, Berkeley, Hume, Kant. 


Vv. HISTORY. 

Herodotus, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Cicero, Tacitus, 
Plutarch, Montaigne, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, 
Lessing, Gibbon. 

VI. SCIENCE. 

Hippocrates, Archimedes, Galen, Copernicus, Kepler, 
Galileo, Harvey, Newton, Linaeus, Lavoisier, Bichat, 
Cuvier. 

Vil. POLITICS. 

Pericles, Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Ceosar, 
Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, William the Conqueror, 
Charles V., William the Silent, Richelieu, Cromwell, 
Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Nelson, Napoleon I., Wellington. ; 
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out his own plans with a board as he could without ome; 
and he has the added advantage thag.a body of citizens 
having the confidence of the community, share the res- 
ponsibility and add the weight of their moral influence 
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fier, Howard, Arkwright, Watt, Stephenson. 


It will be noticeé that these lists contain no men of the 
” present ; they are all names upon which the verdict of 
"posterity has been passed. It would be curious to in- 
> quire how many of them were recognized by their own 
| age as being great. A contemporary of Milton’s wrote 
“The old blind school-master has written a poem about 
» ‘Paradise Lost.’ Its only merit is 1ts length, if that can 
e . be called a merit, for it has none other.’ Clarendon, 
' the historian of the English revolution, said of Crom- 
’ well, “‘ He will be looked upon by posterity as a brave, 
bad man.” It is needless to say that posterity has re- 
__-yersed these decisions. 
| ~ Why Livy is omitted from the historians, and Horace 
| from the poets, it is difficult to see, and why Rabelais 
> and Menander have a place, is equally difficult to un- 
derstand. That the list might easily be changed is evi- 
dent, but after all whether it could be improved is 
doubtful. 












Re MANUAL TRAINING 1N BROOKLYN. 





A RECENT visit paid to Public School Number 16 of 
_ Brooklyn, Mr. Leonard Dunkley, principal, revealed an 
advancement in the solution of the manual training 
question, which is as encouraging as it is instructive. 
The work of Mr. Dunkley’s school has long been noted 
for its uniform excellence in all branches. and it is, 
_ therefore, to such a school, where any experiment will 
have the conditions most favorable for its success, that 

we may look for the elaborating and perfecting of a 

practical scheme for combining intellectual training 
~with handtraining. 

A course in drawing has been lately mapped out by 
Mr. H. P. Smith, head drawing master of the city, with 

_ the approval of the committee on that subject, and it 

_ was with the practical workings of this course that our 
| visit had to do. 

It is the aim in every grade to have the drawings ac- 
curately made, and to associate, indissolubly, in the 
minds of the children the form of the figure or object 
drawn, with the drawings representing them. To this 

_ end the pupils have been taught with the objects them- 
selves in the hands of the teachers ; and then after the 
drawing lesson has been completed, the class have been 

- invited to construct some of the objects represented, as 

> home work, and bring them to the school-room. An in- 

a terest has thus been awakened and an amount of work 

accomplished which is remarkable, 

Cubical boxes, with covers, made from drawings of the 
developed surface of the cube, some covered with gilt 
paper, others with cloth, still others with plush, and all 
decorated, bear evidence of the reality of the notions 
concerning the cube. Similarly drawn, cut, covered, 
and decorated are the various prisms, pyramids, cones, 
frustrums, and other geometric solids. Designs for 
stained-glass windows were drawn and cut from colored 
tissue papers, and mounted on heavier paper repre- 
senting sash and leads, and the whole suspended in the 
| _ windows of the school room with very artistic and deco- 

| rative effect. Ornamental and conventional figures like 
_ the Greek Anthemion and the Maltese Cross have been 

- accurately drawn on wood and deftly cut out and set in 
other pieces of wood of different colors, some instances 
of this sort giving evidence of no little skill in the use of 

_ wood-working tools, not alone by the boys, but by the 
") — girls as well. 

The miter-joints, doweling, and splicing, are all illus- 
_ trated by scores of examples of pupils’ handywork. In- 
» deed, one teacher remarked that her boys now made all 
' the frames needed for maps, diagrams or illustrations 
' used in the room; while a large box made by some of 
_ the boys to contain the specimens of work of this class, 
"was acreditable piece of carpentry of excellent finish and 
_ strength. 

' _ Even the little children in the lowest primary classes 

> make ther contribution ; and considering the age of 

» these, perhaps their work is quite as interesting and 

suggestive as that of the more advanced pupils. What- 

” ever the little folks have drawn, be it only the square, 
| the triangle, or the circle, it is cut from showy colored 
» paper and mounted on uniform pieces of different color, 
>. or symmetrically repeated according to some plan not 
| too difficult for the child mind. 

I all this work the value and application of the 
> drawing is made very real to the learner, and the hands 
_ are taught to do methodically and with precision, cer- 
_ tain work based on the drawing. 

_ Mr. Dunkley is to be congratulated on the discrim- 


















aid thus given toward the ultimate settlement of the 
industrial education problem. 





A VISIT TO A BROOKLYN SCHOOL. 





It is not only pleasant, but often profitable to visit 
persons and places. This should not be done out of 
curiosity, but rather to find out what is to be learned, 
and so be taught that which is very serviceable to our- 
selves as well as conducive to the interest of others. On 
a stormy day, not long since, the writer crossed the 
East River and visited the Primary School in Boe- 
rum Street, Brooklyn, E. D. This school is under the 
immediate supervision of a lady, whose writings on 
methods of teaching have appeared in your columns, 
and who was one of the party who left this city last sum- 
mer in the special car which went to the educational 
convention at Topeka, In New York she would be 
called principal, and receive $1,500 per annum ; buta 
gentleman is principal of the grammar and primary 
schools, and our lady supervisor receives only $1,000! 
Did she teach a school separate from any grammar de- 
partment, though sbe need not have half the number of 
pupils which she now has, it would be called a 
‘‘ Branch,” and then she would be entitled to the coveted 
$1,500. That is one of the peculiarities of the school 
laws of the ‘‘ City of Churches.” Miss Philips has 
thirteen classes in her school, the highest ranks with the 
third grade in our primaries. On entering the building, 
one acquainted with New York schools is surprised to 
learn that there is no large room in which the school 
may assemble in the morning, and listen to the reading 
of God’s word, and the singing of appropriate hymns 
and songs, and at times engage in calisthenics, the lat- 
ter becoming not only a thing of beauty, but one of 
strength and power, when properly taught and prac- 
ticed, 

One of the attractive features of New York schools is 
the opening at nine o'clock in the morning, when an 
opportynity is afforded to visitors to see the character of 
the management, the discipline of the school, and the 
influence exerted in the minds of the children by these 
wholesome and partly religious exercises. In Brooklyn, 
each class was under the care of its teachers, who read 
a portion of Scripture and sang a hymn or song. The 
locality of the school building which was visited is 
peopled by large numbers of Germans, whose children 
coming to the school must learn our language while 
they are taught the prescribed studies. In visiting the 
class-rooms the writer was gratified to observe that ex- 
cellent order prevailed in each, and that the teachers 
interested the children, and so secured their attention, 
which is the true and natural manner of imparting in- 
struction, and dispenses with all forcible means. In all 
the class-rooms each child had its desk, and had not to 
sit on a gallery with its slate on its arm striving to use 
the pencil in the midst of difficulties, as is often the case 
in some of the crowded departments of our own city. 
The rooms were spacious, had high ceilings, with 
plenty of light and air, and could easily be ventilated. 
We listened to the exercises of the classes with 
much pleasure. Brief sentences written from dictation 
were properly spelled as well as creditably written, and 
in the lowest class the pupils read words written on the 
blackboard, by first giving the soundsof the letters. In 
arithmetic the Grube method is used, and some very 
excellent results were secured. Whether this is the 
most efficient method of teaching numbers is a contro- 
troverted question not necessary to be discussed in this 
article. It is enough to say that when a teacher 
awakens a desire in the minds of her pupils to learn, and 
develops thought and secures attention, she is sure to be 
successful, and in some of the class-rooms there were 
evidences which showed tbat such labors were not in 
vain. Assistant Supt. Maxwell was engaged with some 
of the classes, and I noticed that he marked the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils as indicated by the answers given, 
and was not deterred from using ‘“‘the marking ma- 
chine,” as some parties very emphatically designate it. 
Gladly would I have remained with him, but want of 
time forbade my doing so. In the school visited each 
class-room had all the needed appliances, and when they 
are employed by judicious teachers are always attended 
by successful results. The supervision by Miss P. 
was excellent, and her thorough acquaintance with 
principles, and the correct method of employing them, 
tended to develop thought and make the pupil intelli- 
gent and happy. Success to her and her corps of teach- 
ers, and may they all receive that compensation for their 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them, The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is jt 
necessary they should be, 





A METHOD OF TEACHING THE EVILS OF 
ALCOHOL, 





By Mr. C. F. MERRILL, PRINCIPAL OF PUBLIC ScHooL, 
WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 


The necessity of instruction in the evils of intemper- 
ance all will concede, but it has been claimed that 
children cannot be taught so as to understand the effect 
of alcoholic drinks upon the body. The experiments 
used in this article have all been tested, and at a trifling 
expense can be performed in any school. The gooii re. 
sulting from snch a course of instruction is incalculable, 
In teaching this subject there should be two objects 
constantly in the teacher’s mind. The first object 
should be to teach the facts of alcohol, then the struc. 
ture of the body and its hygiene, and then the effects 
of alcohol upon the human body. In so doing, it ought 
to establish intelligent total abstinence. The other ob- 
ject should be to furnish the pupils with a knowledge 
of the drink question, as a basis for wise action con- 
cerning it. Justice to those parties from whom I have 
obtained many points demands that I say that no origin- 
ality is claimed for many of the experiments mentioned, 
but they are recorded as used in our schools. 

The apparatus needed is a dozen or more test tubes, a 
few watch crystals, a tin teapot with a rubber tube 
from 18 to 24 inches in length, a tripod, and an alcohol 
lamp. A few two-ounce vials for holding samples of 
various hquors are also useful. The cost of the test 
tubes should not be over five cents apiece—six inch 
tubes I have found to be a very convenient size. The 
watch crystals can be obtained of any jeweler, and, if 
second-hand, are not very expensive. The tripod can 
be made of tin or sheet-iron by any tinsmith, at a small 
cost. An ingenious teacher can make one out of an old 
tin can by cutting off the bottom, in which a round 
hole has been cut, two inches in diameter, and by using 
heavy wire or narrow pieces of sheet-iron for the legs, 
The tripod ought to-stand high enough to allow the al- 
cohol lamp to be easily inserted under it. A lamp can 
be obtained for forty cents, or such a lamp can be easily 
improvised by perforating the cork of a small, wide- 
mouth bottle, and inserting through the perforation a 
glass tube carrying the wick. 

Success in using the experimental method of teaching 
the evils of alcohol depends on the manner in which the 
experiments are used. The experiment should be care- 
fully observed by the class, and their observations 
noted during the progress of the experiment. Teachers 
should see that the pupils do not make their conclusions 
too broad or sweeping, and these exercises should be 
supplemented by oral instruction upon the observations 
and experience of medicai men, who have had the best 
opportunities for investigating the subject. 


THE NATURE OF ALCOHOL, 


Experiment 1.—Pass a small vial of alcohol and one 
of pure water around the class. Lead the pupils to no- 
tice the peculiar odor of the one as contrasted with the 
other. He will readily see that both of the liquids are 
colorless. 

E. iment 2.—Touch the tongue with a little of each 
liquid, aud notice difference in taste—alcohol has a 
burning, biting taste. 

Eaperiment 3.—Pour a little alcohol on the band, 
then a httle water. What is observed? Alcohol evapor- 
ates more quickly, leaving a sensation of cold ; hence 
it is more volatile, and that is why it is useful for 
bathing, etc. 

Experiment 4.—Pour a little alcohol in a watch crys- 
tal and set fire to it. Notice the flame, its color, and 
heat. Try this with water. One burns, the other does 
not. Why? 

Alcohol 1s formed by the fermentation of sugars and 
starches, printipally. 

Experiment 5.—Place a little sweetened water in a 
test-tube, and leave it exposed to the air for a few 
hours. Observe that a gradual change has taken place 
in color and taste. 

Experiment 6.—Mix a little sweetened water in 2 
tumbler with a little yeast. Fill a test-tube with the 
mixture, invert it in the liquid, and let the whole stand 
in a warm place over night. A similar change is seen, 
and bubbles of gas are seen rising in the tube. This 
change is called fermentation. 

Experiment ?.—Take the contents of either test-tube 
used in the last two experiments, and heat in the tea- 
pot, condensing the vapor that is given off at first, and 
pure, colorless liquid will be collected. This is distilla- 
tion. Test the liquid thus distilled as was done in Ex- 
periment 4—observing the result. 

Fermentation has produced alcohol. The same truth 
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can be shown in the fermented juice of canned fruits, 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


day was simply‘awful. ‘‘ The New Education,” however, 
has made this study one of the most interesting that the 
children have, One of the best helps in this study, that 
we have seen, is the Giffin Illustrated Language Lesson. 
It is designed to give an additional interest to the every- 
day language work of the several grades. It contains: 
pictures for description and story writing; fac-simile 
advertisements which are to be answered in the form 
of a letter; outline envelopes to be addressed ; sugges- 
tions calling for, letters of business ; of introduction ; 
and of invitation ; letters to be answered; familiar 
quotations, with valuable suggestions regarding the 
authors ; lists of choice words for use, carefully grouped, 
suggestive of themes for composition ; practical drill ex- 
ercises for the correction of common errors in the use 
of words, also similiar exercises for correction of com- 
monly misspelled words of varied orthography but like 
sound; no wrong forms appear; each page contains 
blank spaces to be filled in with name of pupil, class- 
teacher, and principal ; teachers often wish to preserve 
specimens of meritorious work. The pad provides ex- 
cellent facilities for this, as it contains, besides the sug- 
gestions, SUFFICIENT AMOUNT OF PAPER FOR THE WORK. 
For example on page one is found the following : 
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Write a story about these childrep, using ths words : 


nothing, anything, teach, learn. And on page six is the 
following very practical lesson. 

EG. . -ccocnvaceéndbdls sabmennadenene< a5 <aatipecsinses years. 
Rib wane conesv en aeeauateseehereen SeROOG, 2.4.4 vcccceecces seo GVOde, 
Fe. .cansbha teens Teacher. ......0-..0.020-..0+ Prinetpal. 


VW 4aeee- -—A a boy or girl as an 
eeper. References 

required. py Ry White, Brown & Co., 
No. 800 Blank Street, New York City. 
Write a letter applying for the ee peneen. Re- 
member that business letters should be short 

Any teacher while spree | it will recognize at once 
that its author is a practical teacher, who knows the 
wants of the school room. Teachers who desire to pre- 
pare work for state, or national exhibits will find ita 
great help, as it in pad form, the different lesson 
may be taken off add mounted on stiff card board or in 
school scran books, which may then be placed on ex- 
hibition, Those who wish further information, would 
do well to write Principal W. M. G‘ffin, Newark, N, J. 
concerning these interesting exercises. 





LESSON ON MONEY. 





MaTERIAL.—Coins of various sizes and values, small 
shells, Chinese coin, square piece of metal, small circular 
card. 

IxTRODUCTION.—Exhibit ¢everal pieces of money now 
in use. Then produce a few cowries (shells used in 
Africa for money) and ask what they are. Question as 
to how shells can be money. Thus show that money is 
not always coin, and by a series of questions elicit a 
definition. 

Derinition.—Money is a medium of exchange. In 
Africa, salt and ivory are money; in Tartary, small 
cubes of tea ; and in South America, hides. Show thein- 
convenience of such money as ivory and hides. 

QuaLitres.—a. Desirable.—lt must be something that 
every one desires—that is, it must have VALUE. 

b. Durable,—I+ must be something that will not easily 
wear away or break. Iron is hard and will not easily 
break, but it will rust. 

¢. Portable.—It must be something that tre can easily 
carry about. It must be shapely. 

Use or Monzy.—Enables us to transact our business 
quickly. Does away with the necessity of barter. 

Show what trcuble we should. be poe te two het no 


Not many years ago the Grammar period was one to 
be dreaded by both pupil and teacher, and composition 


THE GEOGRAPHY MATCH. 


one side, and all the B division the other. 


stated and the number of errors made. 


example, the subject : New England States. 


No. 1 on the A side: 


same, 5. Names of important rivers. 
same. 
tion of same. 
tion of same. 
cities, 


9. Names of important cities. 


error. 
his seat as soon as he fails to state a fact. 
on the instant state a fact, he may spell some difficult 
word in connection with their study, Cc. L. B. 


MULTIPLY THE LENGTH BY THE BREADTH. 








An erroneous 1 ule because children are taught from the 
beginning that the multiplier is always an abstract 
number. Do not depart from this principle in finding 
the area of square surfaces. Require work to be placed 
on slates and board according to such a form as will 
make this principle apparent, 

ExaMPLE.—What is the area of a room 5 yds. long by 
4 yds. wide? 

Form OF WorK.—1 sq. yd. X 5= 5 sq. yds.; 5 sq. yds, 
X 4 = 20 sq. yds. 

EXPLANATION.—(As given by a pupil from a diagram 
on the board.) ‘‘ The part of the floor 1 yd. long and 1 
yd. wide we call 1 sq. yd. Then the part that is 1 yd. 
wide and 5 times as long will contain 5 sq. yds, If the 
part that is 1 yd. wide and 5 yds. long contains 5 sq. 
yds., then the part 5 yds, long and 4 times as wide, will 
contain 4 times 5 sq. yds., or 20 sq. yds.” 

The multiplier was abstract in every instance, and’the 


. | product the same as the multiplicand, The same form 
.| should be observed in finding cubic contents, only start- 


ing with 1 cu. yd,, or whatever the denomination may 
be, changing one dimension at a time, 
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BUSY WORK, 


—_—~- ~ 


OBJECT.—To teach number, direction, color, arrange- 
ment and form, : 

PEGS AND SPLINTS may be used in many ways similar 
to those in which sticks are used, Splints may be broken 
by children into short lengths and collected in piles, 
each pile containing as many pieces as will illustrate the 
number introduced on that day. 2. Weave various 
forms. 

Mrs. PuTNAM’s TILES—used commonly for number 
work—are, like pegs, a never failing source of help. The 
pegs may be used without the tiles, as are sticks and 
splints. When using the tiles, direct the pegs to be 
placed in vertical, horizontal, etc., rows, thus strength- 
ening the impression of directions which occur in draw- 
ing lessons. 

TABLETS.—1. Small, inch square, or round colored 
pieces of paper, or bits of cloth may be strung alternately 
with straws one inch in length. To avoid cracking and 
splitting, pour boiling water over the straws; when the 
water is cool roll the straws loosely in a towel, and cut 
into the desired length. 2. Children sort a quantity of 
tablets, placing all of same color in one pile. 8. Lay in 
rows all papers of the same color ; sometimes touching 
by corners, sometimes by edges. 4. Arrange in rows, 
imitating in color arrangement the colors of the prism, 
or a color grouping made by the teacher. 5. Fold many 
square papers forming two triangles. 6. Lay designs in 
imitation of blackboard drawings. 

Prxs.—1. Nearly all children delight to play with pins. 
Let the children transfer trem from a bit of paper to a 
cushion. One can buy very nice cushions made with 
wooden frames and colored cloth tops marked into 
squares by faint black lining. 2. Give to each child 





money, but were compelled to exchange, 
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Two divisions, the A and B, united into one last term. 
Choosing sides, the members of the class were arranged 
as nearly as possible so that all the A division formed 
The recita- 


tion was conducted entirely by the pupils themselves, | 5. Draw outlines of flowers or animals on thick wrap- 
the teacher keeping a record of the number of facts 


A certain por- 
tion of their study through the term was selected—for 


The following outline was followed, beginning with 


1. Names of states, 2. Boundaries of states. 8. Names 
of important mountain ranges. 4. Peculiarities of 
6. Courses of 
7. Names of important coast waters. 8, Loca- 
10. Loca- 
11, Other facts known, relating to 


When an incorrect statement was made, the side upon 
which the error occurred lost one in favor of the other 
side, provided always that the other side detected the 
When one side has been victorious, each takes 
If one cannot ii~ 
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MISCELLANEOUS.—1. Button-stringing. 2. “ sewlignl 
stiff pieces of cardboard, and teach pupils to sew, with 
bright-colored worsted, rows of vertical, horizontal, 


cards, the lead pencil displacing the needle and worsted, 


ping-paper, and allow the pupils to perforate around the 
outline. 6. Distribute small square tablets upon which 
are printed letters, and direct the class to form words 
like those upon the blackboard. 7. Make “ weaving- 
mats” like those used in the kindergarten; cutting 
*‘ broad and narrow” strips into which, weave wooden 
splints—either colored or white. 8. Fold long, narrow 
strips of wrapping-paper over and back, forming squares, 
then direct the children to tear each square off at the 
line marking the fold, M. E. Corrine. 





_A GEOGRAPHY EXERCISE. 





INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 


A class of six is at the molding board for work. The 
teacher has placed upon the blackboard this outline ; 


if ~S 
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The molding board, measuring six by four feet, stands 
upon a table before the blackboard, with a pail of sand 
near, and rulers and small shovels are furnished the 
class. The sand is put upon the board and leveled, 
whereupon the outline above given is traced on a large 
scale, Guided by this, and carefully study ing the maps, 
the pupils mold the coast line of South America, which 
closely follows the outline given. Errors are corrected. 
Mountain ranges are molded, the rivers are traced, cot- 
ton indicates snow, wooden tooth-picks are for forests, 
bits of quartz for diamond fields, brass-headed tacks for 
cities, and paper flags (printed in colors and hung on 
tooth-picks) indicate nationalities. 





A LESSON IN CHEMISTRY. 


COMPOUNDS. 

OBJECT :—To teach a few of the elementary facts in 
chemical philosophy. To discipline the observing pow- 
ers. To cultivate habits of discrimination and pains- 
taking. To implant a desire for experimenting with the 
common compounds within our reach. 
MATERIAL :—Make a solution in water of the follow- 
ing substances, which will readily dissolve. A small 
quantity of each will be enough. They can be pur- 
chased at any good drug store,for a small amount, 

(1) Nitrate of Lead. 

(2) Iodide of Potassium. 

(8) Chloride of Mercury (corrosive sublimate). 

(4) Sulphate of Iron, 

(5) Sulphide of Ammon‘um. 
purchased in solution.) 

(6) Sulphate of Zinc. 


(This had better be 


(7) Infusion of Nut Galls. 
All the above solutions should be quite clear. The 
bottles should be properly numbered and labelled. 
EXPERIMENTS :—Mix 1 with 2. 
Resvutt :—The formation of Iodide of Lead ; a brilliant 


yellow color. 
2.—Mix 8 and 2. 
Result :—Iodide of Mercury ; a brilliant scarlet color. 
8.—Mix 4 and 5. 

Result :—Sulphide of Iron ; a perfectly black color, 
4.—Mix 6 and 5, 

Result :—Sulphide of Zinc ; perfectly white, 
5.— Mix 4 and 7, 

Reeth it Sonate of Iron : ink black. 
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buttons on pieces of cloth. 8. Prick rows of holes in’ ag 


&c., stitches. 4. Use the perforated cards as drawing- . 
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THE SHOBMAEER. 
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1. The shoemaker toils that our feet may be, Protected from dampness and cold you scc; He 


Music by Wm. Kannorser. 
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cuts out his leather of a 








proper size and form, 
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The shoemaker keeys our fect all warm. 
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2. He makes all his waxed ends so nice and long, 
He sews up the seams till they are tight and strony, 
Te hammers on the evle witha papetene on his knee, 
The shoemaker toils for you and me. 
8. The uppers he fixes upon his last, 
And tacks on the sole with a hammer quite fast, 
Then he drives the preys through the edges round and round, 


To keep our feet from the damp cold ground 
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4. He draws out the tacks ns the sole trims nice, 
He draws ont the last with a hook ina trice, 
He rasps off the pegs that ‘hey may not prick our feet, 
Then puts on the polish with a brush eo neat. 

5. Hurrah for the shoemaker, faithful and trne! 
Hurrah for his trade and his character too! 
While honestly he labors to keep ns from tne cold 
We'll sing of the shoemaker brave and bole 


And this is the way the saw shall go, 

I'll make bird-houses, and sleds, and boats, 

4nd a ship that shall race every craft that floats,. 
When I’m a man! 

8rd Boy. 

When I’m a man, a man! 

A blacksmith Pll be, if I can—and I can! 

Clang! clang! clang! shall my anvil ring ; 

And this is the way the blows I’ll swing, 

I'll shoe your horse, sir, neat and tight, 

Then Pll trot ‘round the square to see if it’s right, 
When I’m a man! 


4th Boy. 


When I’m a man, a man, 

A mason [ll be, if I can,—and I can! 

I'll lay a brick this way, and lay one that ; 

Then take my trowel and smooth them flat, 

Great chimneys I'll make. I think I'll be able 

To build one as high as ths tower of Babel ! 
When I’m a man! 

5th Boy. 

When I'm a man, a man, 

A printer I’ll be, if I can,—and I can ! 

I'll make nice books, and perhaps you'll see 

Some of my work in ‘* The Nursery.” 

I'll have the first reading! Oh, won’t it be fun 

To read all the stories before they are done ! 


When I'm a man! 
6th Boy. 


When I’m a man, a man, 
A doctor Pll be, if I can,—and I can ! 
My powders and pills shall be nice and sweet, 





DIRECTIONS. 

1. Hands at side. 

2. Left hand horizontally in front of the chest—palm upward 
(to represent tbe leather)—bring the edge of the right hand across 
the left (to imitate cutting the leather with a knife). 

8. Both hands in front of chest as if grasping a cord. Move the 
right hand horizontally twice to the right and return, than move 
the left hand horizontally twice to the Jeft and return. 

4. Hands in front of chest. Move both hands in an oblique 
downward direction and return. 

5. Hammer with the right hand on the knee, or if standing, 
place the left hand horizontally in front of the chest—palm up- 
ward and hammer the right hand on the left. 

6. Point with the mdex finger of the right hand toward the 
teacher. 

7. Point with the index finger of the right hand toward self. 

8. Left hand horizontally in front of the chest—palm downward 
—bring the right band over the left as if fitting the Jeather 
smoothly over the last. 

9. Left hand horizontally in front of the chest—palm upward— 


bammer lightly and rapidly with the right hand around the edge 
of the left hand. 

10. Left hand horizontally in front of the chest—palm upward 
—right hand over the left with fingers and thumb in position to 
take hold of the tacks—move the right hand to the right and re- 
turn, 

11. Left hand horizontally in front of the chest—palm upward 
—bring the right hand around the edge of the left hand. 

12, Left hand horizontally in front of the chest—palm upward 
—right hand over the left, in position to take hold of the last, and 
as the word “last” is sung move the right hand quickly in an up- 
ward oblique direction—retain the position until the word 
“trice”’ is sung. 

13. Both hands horizontally in front of the chest—palms to- 
gether—move the right hand briskly on the left. 


14. Hands together in front of the chest—palms opposite the 
fingers—move both hands at the same time—one toward the right 
and the other toward the left—touch the palms slightly as they 
pass each other in front of the chest. 

15. Wave the right band in the usual manner. 


Nore.—Parson’s Calisthenic Songs. Ivison, Blakeman, & Co. 





OCCUPATIONS. 


AN EXERCISE FOR Boys. 


The poems selected for this exercise are of sucha 
character as will tend to awaken in scholars an interest 
in, and respect for, the different trades—an element 
found to be sadly lacking in the educated youth. 

If industrial work has been introduced into the school, 
arrange for an exhibit in connection with the exercise. 
Other selections than those given below may be found 
in J. G. Whittier’s Songs of Labor. L. E. B. 


I. Sona. ‘‘ WoRK FOR THE NIGHT Is CoMING.” 


Il. ReEciTaTion.—By jive pupils. 
‘*TO LABOR IS TO PRAY.” 
_ First Pupil— 
‘“* Labor is worship,” the robin is singing, 
‘‘Labor is worship,” the wild bee is ringing, 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper upspringing 
Speaks to thy soul fram out Nature’s great heart, 
From the dark cloud flows the life giving shower ; 
From the rough sod blows the soft breathing flower; 
From the small insect the rich coral bower, 
Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 
Second Pupil— 
Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth, 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon, 
Labor is glory! the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wind changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens, _ 
Play the sweet keys, woulds’t thou keep them in tune! 
Third Pupil— 
Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin promptings that ever entreat us, 
Rest from world sirens, that lure us to ill, 
Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work—thou shalt ride over Care’s coming billow ; 
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Lie not down wearied ’neath Woe’s weeping willow ! 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will ! 


Fonrth Pupil— 
Labor is health ! Lo, the husbandman reaping, 
How through his veins goes the life surrent leaping! 
How his strong arm, in his stalwart pride sweeping, 
True as a sunbeam the swift sickles guides ! 
Labor is wealth—in the sea the pearl groweth ; 
Rich the queen’s robe from the frail cocoon floweth; 
From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth ; 
Temple and statue the marble block hides, 


Fifth Pupil— 
Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are 
round thee ; 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee! 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ; 
Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod ! 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor—all labor is noble and holy, 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God! 
—FRANCEs S, Osaoop. 


Ill. REcITaATION—By nine little boys. 
WHEN I'M A MAN. 


(These recitations must be accompanied by appropriate actions. | 
1st Boy. 

When I’m a man, a man, 

I'll be a farmer if I can—and I can! 

T’ll plough the ground, and the seed I’ll sow ; 

Tl reap the grain, and the grass I’ll mow ; 

I'll bind the sheaves, and I'll make the hay, 

And pitch it up on the mow away,— 

When I’m a man! 

2nd Boy. 
WhenI’maman.,aman,.. 
[ll be a carpenter if I can —and I can! 
Tll plane like th and I'll hammer so, 
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And you shall have just what you like to eat. 
I'll prescribe for you riding, and sailing, and such, 
And ’bove all things, you never must study too 
much, 
When I’m a man, 
7th Boy. 
When I’m a man, a man, 
I'll be a minister, if I can,—and I can! 
And once in a while a sermon I'll make 
That can keep little boys and girls awake. 
For, oh, dear me! if the ministers knew 
How glad we are when they do get through ! 
When I’m a man! 
8th Boy. 
When I’m a man, a map, 
A teacher I'll be, if I can,—and I can! 
Tll sing to my scholars, fine stories I'll tell, 
T’ll show them pictures, and,—well,—ah, well, 
They shall have some lessons,—Is’pose they ought! 
Bat, oh, I shall make them so very short ! 
When I am a man! 
9th Boy. 
When I am a man, a man, 
I'll be on the School Committee, if I can,—and | 
can ! 
And once a week I'll go into school 
And say, ‘‘ Miss Teacher, I’ve made a rule 
That boys and girls need a great deal of play, 
You may give these children a holiday !” 
When I’m a man! 
All in concert. 
When we are men, are men, 
We hope we shall do great taings,— 
Whatever we do, this thing we say, 
We'll do our work in the very best way, 
And you shall see, if you know us then, 
We'll be good, and honest, and useful men, 
When we are men! 


‘THE SHOEMAKER.” By the little ones. 
V. EXERCISE—By four boys. 
(Each occupation is to be imitated by all during the speaking 
of each stanza.) 
First Boy. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch, the shoemakers go, 
Sitting together all in a row, 
Driving the pegs, paring the shoe ; 
Oh, what funny things does the shoemaker do. 


IV. Sona. 


Second Boy. 
Clang, clang, clang, the hammers go ; 
See the brave blacksmiths all in a row, 
Filing the steel, driving the shoe, 
Oh, what funny things do the blacksmiths do. 
Third Boy. 
Up and down the wood sawyers go, 
Having their sawbucks all in a row, 
- Piling the sticks tightly and true ; 
what funny 
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See the good weavers’ hands nimbly ply, 
Sending their spools through and through ; 
Of what funny things do the weavers do. 
Dialogue for Little Folks. 
VI. SELECTIONS FOR RECITATIONS. 
1. THE BRICKLAYERS. 


“‘ Ho, to the top of the towering wall,” 
Tis the master mason’s rallying call. 
‘* To the scaffolding boys, now merrily climb ; 
Tis seven o’clock by the tov¥n bells chime, 
Bring to your work good muscle and brawn, 
And a keen, quick eye where the line is drawn, 
Out with your saw-tempered blades of steel ! 
Smoother than glass from point to heel ; 
Now steady and clear, from turret to port 
Ring out your challenge: ‘ Mort-—-oh, mort !’” 
Clink ! clink, trowel and brick ! 
Music with labor and art combine ; 
Brick upon brick, lay them up quick ; 
But lay to the line, boys ; lay to the line! 
Cheery as crickets all the day long, 
Lightning labor with laugh and song ; 
Busy as bees upon angles and pier, 
Piling the red blocks tier upon tier ; 
Climbing and climbing still nearer the sun ; 
Prouder than kings of the work they have done ! 
Upward and upward the bricklayers go, 
Till men are but children and pigmies below ; 
While the master’s order falls ringing and short, 
To the staggering carrier, ‘‘ Mort—oh, mort !” 
Clink ! clink! trowel and brick ! 
Music with labor and art combine ; 
Brick upon brick, lay them up quick ; 
But lay to the line, boys ; lay to the line! 
Who are the peers of the best in the land— 
Worthy ‘neath arches of honor to stand ? 
They of the brick-reddened, mortar-stained palms, 
With shoulders of giants and sinewy arms— 
Builders of cities and builders of homes, 
Propping the sky up with spires and domes ; 
Writing thereon, with their trowel and line, 
Legends of toil for the eyes of Time! 
So that the ages may read as they run, 
All that their magical might has done ! 
So clink ! clink ! trowel and brick ! 
Work by the master’s word and sign, 
Brick upon brick, lay them up quick ; 
But lay to the line, boys, lay to the line ! 

G. H. BaRNEs. 


2. Tue BLACKSMITH MAN. 


My mother puts my apron on, to keep my pants all clean, 
And rubbers on my little boots, and then I go and lean, 
Against the blacksmith’s doorway, to watch the coal-fire 
shine, 
The bellows heave, the hammers swing—I wish they 
were all mine, 
The horses bend their legs and stand, I don’t see how 
they can ; 
But I would love to shoe their feet, just like the black- 
smith man. . 
Tang-tiddle, tang-tiddle, tang-tiddle, tan ! 
What a jolly noise he makes, the blacksmith man ! 
When I grow up an old big man, with whiskers on my 
chin, 
Iwill not have a grocery store, or dry-goods store, or 
tin ; 
I will not be a farmer, or a lawyer, not a bit ; 
Or president—all the other boys are meaning to be it— 
Or a banker, with the money bills piled high upon the 
stan’ ; 
I'd rather hold the red-hot iron, and be a blacksmith 
man, 
Tang-tiddle, tang-tiddle, tang-tiddle, tan ! 
O what a jolly noise he makes, the blacksmith man ! 
x * *~ * * 7 * 
The blacksmith man has got such arms ; hisshop is such 
a place ; 
He gets as dirty as he likes, and no one cleans his face ; 
And when the lightnings in the sky, he makes his bel- 
lows blow, 
And all his fires flare quickly up, like lightning down 
below. 
Oh, he must have the nicest time that any person can; 
Iwish I could grow up to-day, and be a blacksmith 
man. 
Tang-tiddle, tang-tiddle, tang-tiddle, tan ! 
Iwish I could grow up to day, and be a blacksmith 
man! ' 
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By Pror. G. G. Grorr, BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 
LEWISBURG, Pa. 


Oxygen is the most magnetic of gaseous elements. 
4,000,000 tons of oxygen are daily consumed by animals. 
A ton of coal in burning sets free 4 tons carbonic acid 
(CO,). 

The “‘ permanent gases” oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
carbonic acid, and marsh gas, were all liquified in 1877 
and ’78. 

The distant worlds are formed of the same elements 
as the world. 

The “ king of acids ” is (H, SO,) sulphuric acid. 

The “ king of metals” is gold. 

The “ noble” metals are gold, silver, and platinum. 

The ‘‘ base” metals are iron, copper, and tin. 

There are 2} oz. of sulphur in a man, {in the hair, 
nails, etc.) 

There are 3} lbs. of nitrogen in a man, principally in 
muscles. 

The ammonia which rain and snow yearly add to the 
soil is estimated in value at $2 per acre, 

Air expands ;}; when heated through 1 deg. 

The boiling point of water falls 1 deg. for every 590 
feet of elevation. 

A good crop of wheat removes about 19 Ibs. of phos- 
phoric acid from the soil. Turnips, 48 Jbs. ; beans, 29; 
oats. 20. The best soils can be speedily exhausted of 
their valuable elements if not carefully fertilized. 

The annual coal product has been estimated 300,000,- 
000 tons. 

The only constant constituent of acids is hydrogen. 

Oxygen is the most abundant element. 

Silicon is next to oxygen the most abundant element. 

An average grass crop requires 98 Ibs. (Si O,) silica. 

No compound of silver and hydrogen is known. 

Asmium is the most infusible metal and the densest. 

Sulphuric acid is the most extensively used reagent. 

Water is the universal solvent. 

Oxygen is the most electro-negative element. 

Hydrogen is the only gaseous metallic element. 

Platinum is the most ductile and least expansible ele- 
ment. 

Zinc is the metal most expansible by heat. 

The three vitriols are zinc (H, SO,) white ; copper 
(Cu SO,) blue ; iron (Fe SO,) green. 

The blood is colored with iron. 

Zinc bas but one atom in its molecule. 

Phosphorus has 4 atoms in its molecule. 

Vanadium costs $4700 a lb., 16 times the price of gold. 

Oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, always ex- 
ist in the air. 

Thirty elements have been found in the sea, probably 
all exist there. 

Gold, silver, mercury, and copper are found native. 

Gold is «lways found native. 

Alumimum, the basis of clay, is the most abundant 
element. 

Bismuth causes alloys to fuse easily. 

Arsenic and antimony make alloys hard, 

Antimony and phosphorus cause alloys to expand on 
cooling. 

Water containing carbonic acid readily dissolves lime- 
stone and quartz rocks. 

Seventy per cent. of man’s body is water. 

Fats are chemical salts. So also soaps. 

Cobalt colors glass blue, manganese red, iron green, 
copper green, uranium black, chromium, emerald 
green. 

The magnetic elements are iron, copper, nickel, and 
manganeese, 

Cloth soaked in alum-water becomes incombustible. 

Steel is made harder by the addition of chromium 
nickel, manganese, cobalt, and other rare metals. 

Pure iron is found native only in meteorites and lavas. 

It is iron which colors rocks and soils red, yellow, and 
green. 

Potatoes require 91 lbs. potassinm carbonate (K, CO,) 
toan acre. Turnips, 162 lbs. 

The hardest element is carbon in the form of the 
diamond. 

The human body contains the same constituents as the 
soil on which it feeds. 

Phosphorous forms ,}, of the brain. 

The bones of man contain about 13 lbs of phosphorus. 

The metals of the alkalis are potassim, sodium, and 
lithium. 

The metals of the alkaline earths are calcium, magne- 
sium, barium, and strontium. 





Pig-iron is an alloy of iron and carbon, 
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A letter written by Mayor Hewitt to the Young Men's Demo- 
cratic Club expressing in plain language his opinion of strikes 
and labor movements, was suppressed. 


There was no public celebration in New York on Washington's 
birthday, but many private entertainments were given. 

Bishop Perry, of Iuwa, has been appointed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to preach the annual sermon before the “ Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” on June 22. 


Miss Tillie May Foster, the youngest daughter of the veteran 
journalist, John W. Forney, has also entered journalism, and is 
connect d with Leisure Hours, published in Philadelphia. 

A gun foundry for making heavy-rified cannon is to bé estab- 
cannon at Watervliet, N. Y. This is rendered n-cessary by the 
passage of the bill appropriating $20,000,000 for coast defences 
and armament. 

Two of the largest locomotives ever constructed in the United 
States were sh'pped January 17 from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelpbia, to be used on the Cascade Division of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. The combined weight of the engines 
are 400,000 pounds, and each has ten driving wheels. 

Mr. Jonas Wilson Clark has just given $1,000,000 to founda 
University in Worcester, Mass. 


All the debts on General Logan's residence in Washington 
City have been paid by his friends. It becomes the sole property 
of Mrs. Logan. 

About eight million umbrellas, or one to every six persons, are 
manufa tured annually in the United States, the greater portion 
at Philadelphia. 

Another historic landmark is about to be swept away in the 
march of modern improvement is the house at Plymouth, Mass., 
where the Pilgrims held their first council. 

Two years ago 50,000 cards were sent around in New York ci'y 
advising the burning in the kitchen range of all vegetable refuse, 
As a result of this it is estimated that 100,000 familics nov dis- 
pose of their garbage in that way. 

Eighty natives of the Western Islands have sailed from New 
Bedford, Mass., for home, taking smal] fortunes which they have 
made there. 

Tt was at one time feared that losses of stock in Montana would 
be very great. Bnt last week's soft weather has relieved the 
anxiety, for the time, at least. 

The house of H. L. Ross, at Fern City, Pa., was burned on Mon- 
day afternoon, Jan. 24, and his four children perished in it. 

The business of the United States Supreme Court is nearly four 
years behind, and that of the Court of Appeals of New York 
state two years behind. 

The “ cocaine habit” has ruined Dr. George Patterson, of Beloit, 
Wis., one of the first physicians of the west. 

The hiring of parlor cars by private parties hag become quite a 
business. The Pullman Company has a number of cers that are 
in fact moving hotels, as they are provided with a kitchen and 
all necessary appurtenances, as well as sleeping apartments, 
Provisions are supplied or not, as the party may desire. 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 








Congressman Reagan has been elected U.8. Senator from 
Texas. 

Several strikers in Boston have been sentenced to fines for acts 
of violence, and others were placed under bonds. 

A suit bas begun for the purpose of having Judge Henry 
Hilton removed from his position as executor of the Stewart 
estate. 

The votes in Alsace and Lorraine indicate a strong feeling in 
favor of France in those provinces. 

A new bill for regulating the employment of women and chil- 
dren in factones has been introduced in the legislature of this 
state. 

A fire on the Morgan Steamsbip Company's docks, destroyed 
$300,000 in value of cotton, buildings and vessels. 

The storm on Saturday last extended over the entire northern 
portion of the United States, east of the Rocky mountains. Travel 
was interrupted and great damage done by floods. 

Bills for tenement house are being urged upon the legislature, 

American steamers built in sectionsjare about to be launched 
on the waters of the upper Congo. 

The trial ef ex-Alderman Thomas Cleary begius this week. 

Carl Schurz was severely injured by a fall {on a slippery pave- 
ment on Saturday last. 

A plan for a new torpedo boat has been favorably received by 
the United States Government. 

Judge Barnard has refused a stay of proceedings in the case of 
O'Neil, the convicted alderman. 

Mrs. Druse, the murderess, was executed at Herkimer, N. ¥, 
on Monday. 

Reports from the earthquake shaken regions of Italy announce 
great loss uf ife and extensive damage to buildings. 

A fire in the business portion of Wellington, New Zealand, de- 
stroyed $750,000 worth of property. 

Adam P. Pentz, the oldest survivor of the old volunteer fire 
department, died in New York on Monday. 

The bill appropriating $400,000 for enlerging the museum of 
Natural History has becn signed by the governor. 

The English government threatens to prosecute Archbishop 
Croke for bis action in Irisb affairs. 

The German government has taken stringent me’ sures to re- 
press the French feeling in Alsace and Lorraine. 


The blood purifier, Hood's Sarsaparilla, is having @ 
toumenapa oats is onsen. Nearly everybody takes it, Try & 
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The association was called to order by President Jared 
Sanford, cf Wes‘chester county. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. E. W. Mundy. Hon. James B. Brooks welcomed the 
association, and then spoke of the respect which is held for 
the schoolmaster, and the aspiration of every toy mentally 
sound to try and equal him. This aspiration is not created 
by the innate superiority of the teacher, but by the respect 
which education inspires. Man locks upward. The hu- 
man soul longs for that growth ard development which 
comes from‘self-culture. Men seek for political preferment 
or social distinction or wealth, for the added power which 
they confer. But in every human soul, there is an aspir- 
ation for that power which is not conferred by accident of 
birth, social prominence, or riches, which is affected ‘by no 
human circumstance; which comes frcm the growth and 
enlargement of what God has given us, 

Supt. S. A Ellis, of Rochester, responded to the address 
of welcome. He said: 


“In behalf of the association of school commissioners and 
superintendents, allow me to thank zon for the cordial welcome 
— bave just given us to your c 

n the aes of this association to hold a larger number of 
its annual sessions in this city than in any other r~ 3° and our 
meetings here have bad the largest attendance and have been 
among the best in the history of the associzstion. Centrally 
situated, and with its numervuus converging lines of railway, it is 
easily reached by a comfortable day's journey from the farther- 
est outlying commissioner’s dist: ict. 

Besides this considerable advantage which it has over all other 
prominent localities in the state, the educational atmosphere is 
such as to make it a desirable place in which to hold an educa- 
tional conventien. Your people are in full sympathy with every 
movement that promises to give greater efficiency to the work oi! 
our common schools. And it is well known that for many years 
_ your city has , ursued the wise policy of placing some of her 

: citizens on the board of education, and continuing them in 
office through long terms of service. Many years ago, too, your 
predecessors in office called to the responsible office of superin 
tendent our es eemed associate in supervisory work. Mr. Edward 
Smith, who has had the longest term of service in that office of 
anv superintendent in the state save our friend, the veteran 
superintendent, Mr. Andrew McMillan, of Utica. With such 
men as have filled inthe past, and such as are now fiiling, the 
office of schoo! commissioner, and with such a superintendent, 
who has justly won the reputation of being one of the best 
superintendents in the empire state, it goes without saying that 
the public schools of Syracuse are among the best in the country ; 
and use of wise and efficient management ttey have been 
made worthy of support, your citizens get.erally beiieve in and 
support them. It is for these reasons that this a favorite place 
lor the gathering of school men. 

beg of you that you will not regard these as empty words of 

mere compliment offered in payment for your coroial words of 
welcome, but as words of truth and sobverness, and as the expres- 
sion of a sincere and candid opinion. 

These annual gatherings, speaking from my own experience, 
have been of great value to thore who have regularly attended 
them, and the common schools of the state. in our cities and vil- 
lages, and in the rural districts, have felt their beneficient influ- 
ences. 

In fact, among the many agencies that have helped to build up 
our present admirable system of public schools, few have been 
cae potent for good than those annu:) gatherings of supervising 

cers. 


it may be taken for granted that this mecting will prove no ex- 
eeption to the rule; and that those of us who sball give serious 
heed to the numerous questions pertaining to our special work 
that will be presented in the papers to be read and in the discus- 
sions that w li follow, will carry away with us many helpful 
suggestions and fruitful ideas—a wider and clearer conception 
ee euties and responsibilities, intelligently, earnestly, and 

ully. 

We shall also carry oneg with us pleusant memories of this 
new and beautiful room so kindly placed at our service, and of 

‘our cordial welcome, for which, again, in behalf of the associa- 

ion, I offer hearty thank:.”’ 


Prof. John R. Cooper rendered very effectively a vocal 
solo, and was heartily encored. 
The president then delivercd his annual* address. 


* Nors.—The principal portion of this address has been pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL of Feb. 19. 


Com. D. D. Metcalf gave notice that at the annual meet- 
ing of the association he would offer a resolution to amend 
the constitution so as to have two secretaries instead of 
one. 

DISCRETIONARY SUPERVISION, 


By CHAs. E. WHITE. 


Tt is the purpose of this paper to consider the duties of super- 
visory officers, as to what they may do, and what Sar es ‘ 
in addition to what they must do 1n accordance with the law, or 
the regulations governing their conduct. 

Usually where the superintendence of men and affairs is put 
into the hands of an individual, his duties can be but faintly out- 
ined, that he may not be restricted in his efforts to promote the 
highest interests of his employers. Only a minimum limit is 
fixed governing his efforts, with opporiuni:y, and encourage- 

ment to exceed this limit at his own discretion.’ Details as to the 
' miputie, are not given to him as to other cupnagers, for he 
would then be supervised, and not a supervisor. e must act 
for a corporation or firm in place of such corporation or firm as 
their proxy, and must have delegated to him with few restric- 
tions. their power and discretion. ence he must be a man well- 
skilled in the details of his business, having passed Seouss its 
successive . _He Is an expert, while most frequently his 
empioyers are not. It is bis duty to plan and administer, to give 
force and direction, to study the weliare of the business at home, 
and to be able, by study and observation in other parts to avail 
anit of the hints, and suggestions, from the experience of 





rs. 
That the element of discretion in common school supervision 
was recogni by the framers of our law governing supervision, 
is evident as set torth in the duties of school commissioners. Ags 
‘ Byes to definite duty, the law reveals the * Thou shalt,” and 
od shalt not’ but few times, as for instance, the law requir- 
_ ing commissioners to de fine boundaries of schoo} hg = 
ative. He has power and it shall be his duty so to He 
not act as agent for publishers. Diserction in this direct 
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submit open annually to Supt, of Public Instruction, and must 


meet with other commissioners of bis county at the county 
seat to apportion the public money. are most of the 
ueanese ka ag his duty is absolutely fixed beyond the power 


ts) on. 

He shall have wer and it shall be his duty to visit and ex- 
amine schools as often ineach year as it sball be practicable. But 
the practicability is left entirely to bis own judgment. Here, an 
elastic law foresees impassable roads, stormy days, high snow- 
banks, lame horses, and a multitude ot other causes that prevent 
the omnipresence of the commissioners. The length of the visit 
is left also to his judgment. He is free to stay as long as practic- 
able, to prolong his visits where most needed, and curtail them 
in the case of a striving teacher. But while this may be best, still 
it is a species of robbery, for the commissioner brings with him 
encouragement and inspiratiop, to the pupils as well as the 
teacher. Gleaned frcm the broad field of his observation, he has 
always a fund of choice bits for the brys and girls, giving them 
pew mone and determination, and establishing better relations 
between them and their teacher. 

Such visits on the part of an earnest commissioner should be 
made, not only as uften as practicable, but four times as often as 
is 4 Ly 4 our present large district system. The annual 
report of the State Superintendent shows that the 11,254 school 
districta of the state, excluding cities and large villages, received 
15,432 ovs from the commissioners—being less than an 
average of 11-3 to each school fora year. School commission- 
ers cannot be censured for not visiting oftener. With institutes 
to attend, examinations to hold, district boundaries to adjust, 
and a large amount of clerical work to do, they cannot visit more 
than once or twice the 100 or 150 schools, spread out Over ap 
#rea of from 400 to 800 square miles. I have no censure for this 
deplorable state of things, except against a deluded and ind:ffer- 
ent ic iment, for continuing a system so superficial, un- 
satisfactory, and unproductive, as the system of supervision for 
the rural schools of the state of New York, from its very nature, 
must be, and is. 

One bundred and twelve commissioners to visit an average of 
one hundred schools each, three miles apart, as often as practic- 
able in 140 dsys. As well might 112 men undertake to I the 
Erie Canal as dry as practicable with tea spoons, as to dream of 
rendering supe on, Racdiy worth tke name, under our present 
ftystem. 

The commissioner is loaded down with clerical work, and such 
work as the looking after district boundaries, and is obliged to 
neglect the essential part of his werk. It does not need school 
experts to settle questions of boundary. Why not give this mat- 
ter into the hands of some town officer, and relieve the commis- 
sioner of an immensity of mere drudgery that he may devote 
more of his thought and attention to the real purpose for which 
created. He has not time to give such help as ought to be 
given to new and inexperienced teachers, most of whom have 
had no training for the work, save that afforded by the institutes, 
and many not even that. He should be able to visit such a 
teacher very often, until she has been put in panenten of prin- 
ciples and metbods whereby she may teach rationally, and should 
she me never so successful her school will not cease to derive 
great benefit from the visits of an earnest and helpful commis- 
tioner. Let us hope, nay, let us more than hope, let us deter- 
mine, and labor, that at’ no distant day the much needed reform 
will take place whereby districts will be small enough to enable 
the commissioner to visit each school us often as necessary to 
secure to every child the fuilest and richest returns. This, it i: 
true, w to the cost of education in the common schools. 
But in all other human affairs, business is profitable in the pro- 
portion that it is looked after and controlled. Overseers, fore- 
man, and supcrintendents are added in manufactories when it is 
thought they will add profit to tre business, and if watchful 
oversight is profitable in working on wood and wetal, that perish, 
infinitely more profitable is it in training the immortal minds oi 
our children. 

More than 1-5 of the populstion of New York State are schoo! 
children, over a million of whom attend school. This great army 
pre over by 30, teachers. No cther occupation 0: 
participated in by so many pcople, and no otber occu 
pa'ion is so fruitful of individual and general good, in spite oj 
the glaring def of our school system. That populur educa- 
tion is vaiued by the people, isscen in the fact that 14 1-2 million: 
of dollars is paid for one year’s support of the common schools 
Yet this amount which seems so immense in the aggregate, is les 
than $14, yearly, for the tuition of each of the 1,024,0 0 children 
in our schools, including a'1 — , save that of school books. 
and 1 might add in the parenthesis, that the »eople of this stat« 

y four times as mucn forschool books as they would if paic 
‘or by general tax, and owned by the people in common witb 
other school property. Fourteen dollars a year for all the ex- 
ry of the instruction of your child, of my child!! Less thar 

2.00a month! Less than ten cents a day, in local and public 
taxation, ** to give each child the means of such an education as 
will qual fy him to discharge the duties of a citizen of the Re- 
public !’ 

s Daniel Webster of Education: “If one object of the ex- 
penditure of your revenue be protection against crime, you 
could not desire a better or cheaper means of obtaining it.” Says 
DeWitt Clinton, “I consider the system of our common schools 
as the Palladium of our freedom. To increase the funds, to ex- 
tend the benefits, and to remedy the defects of this excellent 
system is worthy of your most deliberate attention.” 

But even now, in me of our excellent school system, which 
may be better than that of any other country on the globe,—io 
spite of the efforts of such men as Horace Mann ;—in spite of ow 
efforts as educators, the atmosphere of our republic is rank, with 
anarchy, with intemperance with corruption. True, much o} 
this has been transplanted to our shores, from the Old World, but 
the giants are among us, and there is the more need that we 
throw around the rising generation, all the safe-guards, that a 
liberal education can afford. 

It costs in the state of New York ten times as much in mone} 
for whiskev, as for education, to say nothing of the cost anda 
rey that whiskey entails upon individuals and upon the 
public. 

It is not my purpose,to deliver a temperance harrangue, but that 
such things should exist in free America, in the nineteenth cent- 

in such alarming extent, bespeaks a public sentiment, too 1n- 
different to the welfare of the people. 

It is time that the church, the school, and the home, separat<1) 
and unitedly awake to a sense of the responsibility resting upon 
them. Have the schools by their neglect to give sufficient mora! 
training, been instrumental in fostering this evil? Will the pres- 
ent gcneration of children tolerute this curse, when they shal 
have taken our places in the ranks of life? are questions that 
appeal to the thoughtful consideration of every man and woman 
engaged in the work of education. 

Horace Mann, “ He is not worthy to have the care of 
children either as officer or teacher whose heart does not yearn 
toward them with parental fondness and solicitude.” Such en 
one needs little law, little of rules and regulations to point out 
his line of duty. 

Rules and regulations, and the laws, can prescribe only a mini 
mum line of duty for the supervisory officer. Yet although un- 
written, between the lines ot the written, may be read with the 
clearness of day the kable obligation resting upon him 
who assumes the respo lity of directing the trsining of the 
runs. His tenure of office he owes to the power that appointed 

im, to whom in a measure he is accountable, but he is bound by 
a onpaees accountability to render his allegiance to, and receive 
I in ctions from a power higher than any human con- 
stituenc 


His pemetpal business is “to teach teachers to teach.” To im- 
prove the schools, says General Euston, “The improvement. of 
sch means always the improvement uf the teachers.” 

I will presume that the commissio er or superintendent, as the 
case may be, have all the quslification,—general knowledge. 
knowledge of the history and philosopby of education, personal 
experience in teaching, be well informed as to the advancement 
of educational thought; that he iully comprebend the end of 
teaching, that he be a constant investigator r educaticnal 
truth, and have love for his work.—Is the ideal too high?- And 
vet such a man, were, he ten times as well equipped, would find 
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part of the teacher to love her pupils, to study them, to win their 
confidence; failure te comprehend aim of teaching, the op, 
ject of study and of recitation; failure to make use of right jp. 


centives to study, when to assist pe . when not to assist them. 
a tendency to apply correctives, io: of preventives ; sat sfied 
with rote learning ; study of words and not thoughts; abuse of 


authority, and scores des singly, or in combination ever vary. 
ing. never twice the same, like the magica] shiftings of the kalej. 
oscope. 

He must study the teacher as the teacher ber pupil that he may 
the better instruct her. He must study the children, to discoye; 
phases in ch'ld nature overlooked by her, and find out the laws 
and conditions under which each child may be most favorably 
developed in his threefold nature. 

He must study the great world out of school, with its hurry ang 
jostle, perplexity ard sin, soon to be peopled with his chiidrep 
grown to manbood, and strive to lay out such a course of trajp. 
ing as shall give them strength for the coming Senay. 

It bas been said that LT oy yg isa teacher of teachers oy 
he is nothing. It is algo true that he cannot be a teacher of 
a an unless he have the power to Inspire them to teach them. 
selves, 

The means for self-improvement are yearly becoming more 
ample, in the reading circle, works on education, teachers’ instj. 
tutes and associations, and the rumerous and excellent educa. 
tional periodicals of the day. 

These means are made use of by many glorious teachers, ang 
their number is increasing, who neglect no opportunity for pry. 
fessional improvement. 

But there are yet large numbers that manifest the prc foundest 
wa to tre matter of self-improvement. 


Anl 





remedy for in« in t ing, is in better dis. 
crimination in the selection of teachers, in the salaries paid, and 
in the granting of licenses. Bu bg far the most effective remedy 
is in faithful, constant, and in ent supervision 


t 
te ? 
On en | hand we see the need of reform. Poor school-houses, 
illy lighted, heated, and ventilated, unattractive, beth as to ex- 
terior and interior; non-disc: imination in the selection and in t}e 
pay of teachers ; equal salaries on the sham basis of equal expeij- 
ence, and with little regard to efficiency ;'a system of licensing 
teachers that may be tampered with and converted into politica| 
sop, and which tends to disintegrate and not to unify the move. 
ment of education ; a too frequent change of trustees, and con- 
sequently of teachers; too many schools for commissioners to 
superintend. 

There is crying need of reform in these directions, but healthy 
and general reform must come through legislation, supported by 
popuiar sentiment. Here, then, is a legitimate field for every 
commissioner or superintendent to labor in, although not de. 
fined in his duties. He has opportunity, above all others, by 
virtue of his ¢ flice, to know the needs of the schools, and being 
popular enough to obtain his position and keep it, should be 
popular enough in some measure to tuin the channel of public 
Opinion in favor of better school-houses, a discontinuance of the 
practice of electing trustees for short periods, or on any other 
basis than that of the highest needs of the children; more 
adéequtte supervision by multiplying the numbers of commis- 
sioners; of a uniform standa:d of qualification for teachers 
throughout the state. 

This latter, T am glad to say, has already grown, through the 
persistency of its advocates, from a sentiment into a movement, 
endorsed by the teachers themselves, and rive for an early and a 
succt ssful nsition from a movement to a law of the state. 
Who will look after educations! advancementif school men do 
not? What class of men should assert themsel:es «n school 
questions but men who are in ion of the field, whose busi. 
ness it is to ates ge with educational problems. 

It is the moral duty, as well as the poe , Of every man 
holding the responsibie position of school commissioner or sch 0] 
superintendent, while he has opportunity, to contribute as f-r as 
mm him lies to the educational thought of bis generation, and as 
far as he has influence to exercise it in promoting the conditions 
of educational prosperity. 


Com. Geo. V. Chapin, of Ontario Co., said, 

“ There was nothing in the paper to condemn, but much to cc m- 
mend. Heartily endorsed it.” 

Com. W. R. Hall, of Chenango Co., said, 

“ That he fully agreed with the paper and endorsed the improve- 
ments suggested; but regre‘ted the defects pointed out. Our 
school system is a good one but needs to be improved whenever 


possible. The t danger which confronts this age is, the ser- 
timent of anarchy prevalent at the north, and dense ignorance in 
the south. To meet this danger itis necessary that we should put 


forth our strongest efforts educationally. Educated men are not 
anarchists or rioters; but are good citizens. Men who are ruled 
by their reason are not turbulent. 

Commissioners are chosen because of their knowledge of the 
science and art of teaching. But by reason of the extent of ter- 
ritors their attention must be directed simply to seeing that tle 
laws are executed and are not in the line where their work would 
would be most effective, and is most nceded., 

Com. D. D. Metcalf, 

“One of the most efficient means is meeting of the different 
towns. The local school officers meet with the teachers a: d 
commissioner, and thus secure uniformity of action. 


Supt. S. A. Ellis said, 


“That.the importancelof supervision as anelement of educa- 
tion was generally recognized and conceded. He would empha- 
size the importance of one or two points made by Supt. White in 
his r. First, be thought the commissioner districts too large, 
and the aumber of schools too great for effective supervision. 
The larger districts should be divided, s0 as to greatly reduce 
the’number of schools uncer the supervision of most of the com- 
missioners of the state. Until this is done so as to give opportu- 
nity for the commissioner to make frequent visits of inspection 
to each school in his district, supervision will fai] of its best 
fruits. Supervision in our cities and villages is more effectivé 
because more special.” 


Mr. Ross, of Seneca county, 


“ The commissioners can visit each school twice cach year, OW 
that their salary is increased.” 


Com. C. W. Smith, Orleans County, said, 


The commissioner has too much ground to go over. I have 
formed a normal society, which meets once in each month in the 
commissioner’s office. It is a success.” 


Com. A. C. Aldr’dge asked how many teachers respond 
to the callto meet once in each month. Ans,—Twenty- 
five at first meeting. The poorer class of teachers cannot 
afford to come. ; 

President appointed Com. A. C. Aldridge, of Ontario 
county, assistant secretary. . 

Hon. A. &. Draper, eoeteeenden, pa instruction, 
was called to deliver his address. e following is an 
outline of his remarks: 


“ The annual report of the d 













eyestenas is ready for the press. 
It will contain a written report from every schoul commissioner 
and superintendent in the state. Few peogse appreciate the 
difficulties which attend the getting out of such a volume. AS2 
pomeny remark, Mr. poser said it bad oecurred to him that 
much of the thought pertaining to school work is lost brcausé 
the —— expressed never crystallized into avtion. In the 





state rtment the extent of each day’s work is such that it '§ 
impossible to sift opinions down and put their essence into forms 
for operation. I hope that hereafter opinion will not be allowes 
to end in mere e re is no equivalent for the teac)- 


xpression. 
but there are widespread 
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institute more satisfact or else take means to remedy the 
ry features of it. trouble with institutes is that | 

days. That sort of a thing is all right fora 

to con- 

propose to make 

institute a teachers’ school. I propose teachers’ shall attend 
the institute as ony and regularly as they do their own 
schools at home, and the penalty for failure will severe, We 
must secure the best instructors possible, and on no other theo: 
can we make our institutes a success. been said that some 
of the instructors should be furnished by local teachers. Such 
things have been said as, ** We, as local teachers, don’t propose to 
tour unpaid work against the paid work of state instructors.” 

+ is absurd, narrow, small. It is working for self, instead of 

a common cause. It has been fashionable for teachers to 

ise institute conductors, and make their criticisms heard. 
them try it themselves. They would be more sparing in their 
criticisms after they had had a chance to unload their own wis- 
dom from the platform.’ 
ing the school laws, Mr. Draper said that the last } - 
ture appropriated the inadequate sum of $500 for their publica- 
tion. An effort will be made this winter to enable us to keep on 
hand a supply of the published school laws. The action of this 
meeting in favor of such an appropriation would assist us in our 
purpose. A revision of the code of public instruction is in pro- 

x, It has been impossible for any onc outside this depart- 
ment—and almost for any one in the department—to understand 
anything in the school laws. There are the decisions of seven 

ears, in manuscript volumes. Within a few years we ought to 
write a new school code and then wipe the slate al] off, so that an 
ordinary man can have some idea of what the school laws of the 
sate of New York are. In my report, I suggest regarding the 
eondemnation of schoo! buildings, a plan that shall eliminate the 
supervisor in the case. The supervisor, with re-election ahead 
of him. is nota proper man to decide the question of condemn- 
mgabuilding. That there are many buildings unfit for use we 
yell know; also that a supervisor rarely concursin the con- 
demnation of a school house. Licensing teachers is a subject 
that has been talked about for a long time. There are differences 
of opinion relating to it. I have taken position on it, and I never 
pack down unless my judgment isconvinced. Members of edu- 
cational bodies have expressed opinions on the subject. I have 
planned a bill on the subject, but delayed the presentation of it 
over this session, with a view of obtaining the opinion of this 
pody. We have 31,000 teachers in the state, more than ninety 

cent. of whom are licensed by local officers. Any system 
which enables a person to get in one county a license she can’t 
get in another works disadvantage to the system. Teachers are 
often licensed witbout any examination. There is no uniform- 
jty,no common standard. Don’t believe there is any substantial 
advantage to educational work in New York from a system, 
which is not operated in keeping unworthy persons out of pvosi- 
tions as teachers. T desire to lay before the convention my ideas 
as to the details of a plan of operation. It is impossible to put 
the details into a bill. Experience will suggest mocifications: 

(1.) Stop issuing licenses in the present way. 

(2.) Permit exis'ing licenses to run out. Tbis will prevent em- 
harrassment to the system, and injustice to individuals. 

3.) Confer on the department the power to set up and operate 
aplan for licensing teaehers on the basis of a uniform form of 
examinations throughout the state. Hold two or more exawmin- 
ations in every city and commissioner district simultaneously 
ech year. Prepare in advance, and send to the examiners 
printed question papers for purposes of this examination, under 
geal, to be opened in the presence of the class and when the 
time arrives. Authorize the commissioners and superintendents 
to hold any oral examination they may desire, to enable them to 
determine what the moral or practical qualifications are, and 
authorize them to reject any candidate, provided that the papers 
efsuch candidates as are seproves by city superintendents and 
commissioners be forwarded to the state department for exam- 
ination. If they pass the standard there, a certificate will be 
isued conferring privile; according to the standards of pass- 
age. It is proposed there be four grades of certificaves, 
counting the life certificateasone. Makeit the aim of every 
teacher to rise toa bigher grade. Piace « jum on ex~ 
perience. Put on the face of the certificate something to 
show just what itis worth. It is impossible to make laws for 
exceptional cases, It proposed to put into the laws a provision 
wthorizing the department to grant. upon recommendations of 
commissioners or superintendents. short term licenses, to car 
holder over to the next examination. The regular licenses will 
befor one, three and five years. All there is of the plan practi- 
cally is to put upa breakwater against unfit teachers. The em- 
barrassment to commissioners is great. I propose to procure the 
revocation of such special acts as confer on local boards the 
power to license teachers: to concentrate in the state office the 
power to say, not who shall teach, but who shall not teach at any 
_ in oy oe State. 

e said it is bis purpose to co-operate with commissioners and 
thot he earnestly Nesired cordial relations bet ween commissioners 
and himself, so that everything possible to uplift our common 
schools might be done. 


Com. C. W. Smith moved that a “special committee” 
of five be appointed by the chair to consider and report on 
Supt. Draper’s suggestions. Carried. 

Dr. W. E. Sheldon, Pres. of ‘‘ National Teachers’ Asso- 
cation,” in behalf of the executive committee, invited this 
association to attend the next meeting of the National 
Association, to be held at Chicago, July 12, 1887. 

Com. Metcalf moved that a vote of thanks be tendered 
Pres. Sheldon for his invitation ; and that the chair appoint 
scommittee of ten to represent thisassociation. Carried. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.) 





NEW YORK CITY. 


The collection of paintings owned by the Jate Mrs. A. T. 
Stewart can be seen at the American Art Galleries. The 
famous “Horse Fair,’’ by Rosa Bonheur, Meissonier’s 

1807,” Gerome’s “Gladiator,” and ‘Chariot Race,” 
Portuny’s “Serpent Charmer,” are among the notable 
Pictures which are brought to light, and can be enjoyed by 
the public previous to their sale and distribution over the 
‘ountry. The exhition is one that ranks in interest with 
the Morgan collection of last year. 

The latest attraction in this city is on Broadway, below 
Astor Place, in the shape of the “Old London Street.” 

iS a reproduction of famous old London houses which 

Sood near Bishopsgate, during the past two centuries. The 

= extends from Bishopsgate to St. Clement’s Church, 

facing it and adjacent alleys are the Gunpowder Plot 

» Whittington’s House, “Old Queen’s Head,” 

Inn, and others, which have been the haunts of 

ai men from Chauser’s time down. The fullest de- 

— regard to appearance, size, and shape, has been car- 

= Med the greatest care. In the shops under the 

, uildings persons in costumes of the period offer 

net Sale. Opposite the church a quartette and 

Dae madrigal boys in costume furnish music from 

otime. Tae manugement is to be thanked for having 

oh rated something so very novel and interesting. : 

Poa eeed of the Children’s Library Association was 

\ oom 4, Columbia College Lib: Building, 
“Street and Madison Avenus, Monday e' 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


LOUISIANA. 
The Board of Administrators “of Tulane Untversity have pur- 





ry |chased the property corner of Delord and Camp streets, lately 


occupied by the Harmony Club, including the buildings in the 
rear fronting on the Circle, for a young girls’ college, in connec- 
tion with said institution. The funds used were a portion of the 
$100,000 recently donated to Tulane University by Mrs. New- 
comb, formerly of New Orleans, but now residing in New York 
City, and have been expended in accordance with the donor’s 
wishes. 


Natchitoches. State Correspondent. 


MARYLAND, 


Prof. Coler, by a unanimous vote of the Hocking county teach- 
ers’ institute, has been employed as instructor for uext year- 
This is the professor’s fifth consecutive engagement in this coun- 
ty—acompliment never bestowed upon any other instructor at 
our institute. Professor Coler is an educator of rare ability, and 
has done a work in this county which will have a great influence 
on our teacbers, in leading them to seek still higher professional 
qualification. 


EMMA OSWALT. 


MISSOURI. 


Prof. J. U. Barnard, occupying the chair of logic and elo- 
cution at the Kirksville Normal, has been connected with this ip- 
stitution for ,the past fifteen years. and is one of the able*t edu- 
catorsin Missouri. He took an active part in the Southwestern 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, delivering his lecture, “ Dangers, 
Social and Political.” 

. NEBRASKA. 


The Douglas county teachers’ association met Feb. 5, at the 
office of Supt. J. B. Bruner, in Omaha. About fifty members 
were present, and the only ones who were dissatisfied were those 
who were unable to be there. Mr. J. T. Parker, in his paper on 
“ School Discipline,” portrayed very accurately two types of suc- 
cessful disciplinarians. The paper entitled “* Why,” by Mr. Louis 
Richardson, was the subject of earnest discussion involving prin- 
ciples of psychology, and Page, Payne and Bain were quoted in 
such a manner as to excite the suspicion that the teachers of 
Douglass county were alive and progressing. The recitation 
“Death of Robespierre,” by James Ellis, Jr, excited favorable 
comment and impressed the French Revolution upon the minds 
of ye pedagogues. Mrs. Jennie Ellis Keysor was unavoidably 
absent, a fact greatly deplored by all who heard her previous 
talks upon Shakespearian topics. 

The state tcachers’ association will be held at Lincolu, March 
26, 31. A. E. L. 

NEVADA. 


The annual reports submitted by the county superintendents in 
Nevada show that there are about 9,300 children of school age 
(six to eighteen) in the state. The average salary received by 
men is about $101 per month, by women $67.70, and the genera! 
average is $72.16. There are 214 teachers—about thirty of whom 
are men. Althcugh the average salaries paid in Nevada are 
high, eastern teachers, and by eastern teachers we mean all east 
of the Rocky mountains, must not deceive themselves by think- 
ing that they would find Nevada a better field to work in than 
Tilin»is or New York, 

There are bnt few positions in this state that are worth having 
and the number of teachers in Nevada exceeds the demand, and 
in this number I do not include the inexperienced school boys or 
school girls, that hoid first grade certificates, but mean only 
those who are normal school graduates, and those who have had 
experience, Inthe second place the cost of living is high, board 
costs from $20 to $30 per month, room rent from $5 to $15 per 
month, and everything else in proportion. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The high school at Sandwich under Miss E. H. Sanborn, teacher, 
is a school of high grade, Miss Sanborn is a graduate of Bradford 
Female Seminary, and a thorough teacher and disciplinarian. 

Webster schools have all closed for the year. Schouls were 
kept in four of the districts the summer term, and five the win- 
ter term. Notwithstanding the prejudice against the inovation, 
the majority of our citizens have been well accommodated, and 
acknowledge the wisdom of the system. 

Miss Effie L. Rawson, teacher of the grammar school, Gilsum, 
has received a gold-mounted pearl pencil from her scholars as a 
token of their regard, she having taught a number of terms in 
Union district. 

The Nashua board of education has received 17 applications for 
the position of superintendent of schocls, most of which are from 
out of town parties. 


Concord. State Correspondent. ELLEN A. FOLGER. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey City teachers’ association held its regular monthly 
meeting in the high school building, Feb. 16. Dr. W. H. Bearce 
gave an address on penmanship. Prof. Austin C. Apgar, president 
of N. J. state teachers’ association gave one on insects. 

Hunterdon county reading circle had fifty members last year. 
Secretary George Fiemming has issued circulars to the teachers 
of that county, calling their attention to the importance of the 
movement. New Jersey is alive on the reading circle question. 


NEW YORK. 


Herkimer is maxing preparation for a department in manual 
training. Already a set of carpenters’ tools has been bought and 
as soon as funds are available a well equipped printing-room will 
be added to the school. 

The annual meeting of Wyoming county teachers’ association 
was held at Perry, Feb. 4, 1887. The president, Prin. J. P. 
Worden, of Perry Union school, gave an excellent address on 
“ Our Schools and their Relation to Business.” A very interest- 
ing class exercise in physiology was given by Miss Mary E. Catton, 
of Perry Union school. One pupil was sent to the board to write 
the hard words in the lesson. While she was doing this, others 
were reciting by topics, the teacher suggesting the topic. When 
this was completed, different members of the class were called on 





the teachers of the county present, and all d to be inspired 
by the meeting to take higher grounds in their educational work. 
At the evening session the following resolution was proposed and 
unanimously carried : , 
Resolved: That it is the sense of this association that the de- 
partment of public instruction should prepare the questions for 
teachers’ examinations and fix per cent. 
The exercises concluded with a masteriv lecture, * An Ocean 
Voyage and Life on the Sea,” by Prof. James Cassidy, the prin- 
cipal of Buffalo normal school, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
A local institute was held at New Washington, Feb. 4. More 
than forty teachers were enrolled. Supt. Savage and Mr. R. A. 
Zentmeyer were prominent spirits in the institute. 

An institute was held at Bell’s Landing, Feb. lland12. Rev. 
R. A. McKinley of Clearfield, lectured before the institute on 
Saturday evening, suoject, ** Assimilation.” 

The Woodland institute was held at Wocdland on the same date 
as the above. Prominent features were—a fine clocutionary 
entertainment by 8. K. Rank, addresses by Dr. G. W. Emeigh 
and Director A. E. Woolridge. The instructors from a distance 
were Supt. Savage, and Prin. Jas. J. H. Hamilton, who delivered 
an address, subject, ** The Coming Teacher.” 

Hon. E. E. Higbee, State Euperintendent, has appointed Thos. 
W. Arird to the superintendency of Warren County, to fill the 
unexpired term of his brother C, D. Arird, who died January 4 
1887. 


There is a movement now on foot among the colleges of this 
state looking to the organization of a college association, similar 
to that existing in the New England states. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburgh, Pa., is now open to women 
on the same terms as men. 

The annual report of the West Chester State Normal School, 
shows that that institution cleared, above all expenses, about 
$10,000 the past year. It still receives state aid, yet charges a 
high tuition fee, and makes no effort to limit itself to normal 
work. 

There is a new normal school building at Clarion, Pa., which 
its founders hope to have adopted by the state. 

But few old-time academies survive in this state. 

A trial has just been concluded at Carlisle, Penn., which prom 
ises to be of unusual interest to the college world. The faculty 
of Dickinson College,some months ago suspended a number of 
students for hazing. Subsequentiy a number of students became 
riotous, and threw stones breaking windows and otherwise dam- 
aging the college property. For this one of the students was 
expelled, His father brought suit for his reinstatement on the 
ground that the student bad had no regular trial, which by the 
laws of Pennsylvania, he was entitled to, and although proven 
guilty of destroying the college property, the court ordered him 
reinstated. 

TEXAS. 

A state reading circle has been organized with the following 
officers: president, C, A. Bryant; secretary, Miss N. C. Breeding ; 
treasurer, Narnie Harrisou, 

The inter-county teachers’ association, composed of teachers 
from Navarro, Ellis, and Limestone counties, met at Mexia, 
Jan. 15. The papers were well prepared and delivered, and the 
discussions were spirited and interesting. The attendance was 
good, and everybody seemed to enjoy the day. This is only the 
second meeting of this association, which was organized at Cor- 
sicana, Nov. 13, 1886. It adjourned to meet again at Ennis, 
April 16, 1887. Supt. J. C. Moore, is president; Miss M. A. Pis- 
tole, secretary. 

VERMONT. 

The closing exercises of the state normal school, Johnson, be- 
gan Jan. 14,and lasted nearly a week. F.P. Lamson, Esq,, of 
Cabot, delivered a lecture on ** The Law of Labor.” 

WISCONSIN. 

The new high school building of M)]waukee will be ocenpied on 
february 7. The structure is one of the finest educational build. 
ings in the state. 

The usual free text book bill is before the legislature this win- 
ter with the usual prospect of defeat. 

State Superintendent J. B. Thayer held his first convention of 
county superintendents at Milwaukee, on Jan. 25, 26. Important 
topics were discussed. 

The schools in Schleiswig, Manitowoc county, have been closed 
owing to the prevalence of diptheria. 

Miss Carrie Harvey, a teacher in the public schocls of Milwau- 
kee, died after a brief illness Jan. 21. Miss Harvey was a gradu- 
ate of one of the normal schools and a highly accomplished and 
respected teacher. 

Preparations are being made for holding the M:lwaukee Liter- 
ary school, whose session opeus in August. Prof. Swing, cf 
Chicago, promises to attend the school and to read a paper. Dr. 
Harris, of Concord, Mass., who was one of the most conspicuous 
figures at the school last summer, has promised to be present 
again next summer. 

St. Francis. State Correspondent. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Gen. N. H. R. Dawson, of Alabama, is now the commissioner 
of education in Washington. Gen. Dawson is an able lawyer, but 
he will not be able to do more than his predecessor, Gen. Eaton, 
in that bureau, unless:Congress shall enlarge its fleld of operation. 
Hitherto its work bas been limited to issuing an annual volume 
condensed from the anaual reports of state superintendents, and 
to the publications of documents having very little interest to 
any human beings except the writers employed in compiling 
them. The lest documeot we have seen contains a number of 
very labored essays in advocacy of the insane idea that all school 
teachers shall be compelled to teach music, and teach it accordirg 
to a given theory! There is a good educational library in the 


roows of the bureau and samples of schoo! furniture. The ex- 
goneee in carrying on the work including salaries are about $150,- 

. Such a statement of the work of the Burenu must give the 
impression that our Nations! educational department at Wasb- 
ington is conducted on a scale far too limited, and a visit to its 
this idea. The fact is our natiovai bureau 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SCIENCE OF UTTERANCE. Including Vocal and physi- 
cal Culture. Adopted for the Use of Public and Private 
Schools, by C. Dean. 120 pp. 

There is a good story told of the famous actor, Booth, 
who was one day roundly lecturing a ‘supernumerary ”’ 
for not properly enunciating the few words which fell to 
his lot in the play. ‘‘ Why dun’t you say it so?’ thundered 
the tragedian. ‘If I could say it so, do you think I would 
be here as a‘super’ at six dollars a week?” was the 
prompt reply. A very ordinary school-boy can read ‘his 
merce ” so that every one can understand it, but what a 

ifference between this reading and that of a professional 





elocutionist. The object of this work is ‘‘ to train the vo- to th 


cal.organs to express the sentiments, as well as to appre 
ciate the literature of ordinary reading in pubHe and 
private schools.”” The work contains very valuable hints 
and plain and explicit directions, but it is evident that the 
art of oratory cannot be learned ge from reading 
books any more than the art of music. The volume con- 
tains many excellent selections for reading and declaim- 
ing, and concludes with a long list of words which are 
frequently mispronounced. 


STANDARD SELECTIONS. For Elocutionary Drill and Mem- 
ory Work in Grammar and High Schools. Compiled by 
John D. Billings, Principal of Webster School, Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass. Chicago: The Inter-state Publishing 
Co. ; Boston: 30 Franklin St. 185 pp. 

The aim of this collection is to furnish advanced classes 
in mmar schools with a limited supply of material snit- 
able for elocutionary dril! and memory work, in connection 
with the supplementary reading nowin general use. It 
will be found equally valuable in high schools for the 
same purposes. This work has been prepared by the au- 
thor, assisted by teachers of long experience. The selec- 
tions are excellent, and include many of the gems of 
English literature. 


State of Texas. FIFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPER- 

INTENDENT, 1886. Benjamin M. Baker, Supt. 

This pamphlet, of 190 pages, gives a good account of the 
condition of education in the “Lone Star State.”’ Texas 
contains 111 counties. There are 3,241 schools for white, 
and 619 for colored children. There is a ‘‘ white scholas- 
tic population”’ of 138,513, while the colored number 28,- 
993. The number of teachers emploved is 7 The 
average pay of white male teachers is $56.72 per month ; 
of white female teachers, $40.29; colored male teachers. 
$41.05; colored female teachers, $35 25. We might well 
inqaire, ‘“ Why is this thus ?”’ if siimilar discrepancies did 
not occur much nearer home. The superintendent’s report 
is written in plain and forcible language which cannot fail 
to be understwod. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BoTANy. An Abridgement of the Stu- 
dent’s Guide to Structural, peorenoee, and Physio- 
logical Botany. By Robert Bently, F.L.S. Prepared as 
a Sequel to “ Descriptive Botany. By Eliza A. Youmans. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3, 5 Bond Street. 
292 pp. 

Dr. Bently, an eminent English botanist, and the author 
of text-books which have a high standing among English 
educators, has endeavored in the ae of this vol- 
ume to condense within a moderate compass all that is 
essential as a foundation for study of this subject in the 
future. He has taken great care to bring down to the 
present state of science the different subjects he treats, to 
condense the many details in each department, and ar- 
range them for systematic study. The most marked fea- 
tures of this book are the elementary accountof structural 
and physiological botany, or the peculiar, inner, and minute 
mechanism and activities of plant life, as that department 
of the scientific study is now considered to be essential and 
of paramount importance in general education. Dr. Bent- 
hy experience of more than thirty years’ continuance in 
the educational field, makes him eminently fitted to pre- 
pare a school-book of va'ue, especially in the line of medi- 
cal or physiological botany. 

The y of the book is divided into, Part I., Structural 
Botany ; Part II., antguy | of Plants, or Physiological 
Botany. Under these two heads are divisions and sub. 
divisions, which, ina clear and interesting manner, treat 
of the subjects introduced—the entire being a treatise pre- 

ared for students of moderate grade, showing 
tself to be a model of clear, concise, and accurate 
statement—giviug a complete view of the minute struc- 
tures, functions, and development of the various organs 
of . A lover of botany and its circle of accessories 
will be delighted with this volume. It is well illustrated 
with diagrams of inner and outer growth. 


RELIGIOUs PoEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING :—Christmas 
Eve and Easter Day, Saul, and An Epistle Containin 
the Strange Medical Experience of Karshisb, an Ara 
Physician. Boston; D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cents. 


The volume is edited by Miss Heloise E. Hersey. The 
— are printed from the most recent text, and each/ 

s a brief Introduction and eye agg | Notes. Thesé 
are in the most direct and simple style. They aim only to 
explain difficult allusions and constructions. 

There is also an Introductory Essay by Miss Hersey, on 
“The Theory of Robert Browning Concerning Personal 
Immortality.” 

The Book is adapted for use in Browning Clubs, for 
Literature Classes, and for Reading Circles. 


A COMPANION First READER. 
York, Boston, 
St. 91 pp. 


Children of all classes and ages are hun for stories, 
and call for them. The readers, now used in our schools, 
beautiful and fresh as they are, do not suffice, supple- 
mentary reading is demanded as well, and in response, 
many books are prepared to meet this demand. One of the 
best, as a companion to the first reader of any publication 
is the present little volume. Beginning with the simpl 
sentences, and progressing, until meant little stories are 
reached we find in it much that is and instructive. 
In arrangement in consists of fifty-three lessons, divided 
into oye parts. view lessons are frequent, as it is con- 
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By. M. J. Wood. New 
Chicago: D. Appleton & Co., 1-3-5 Bond 
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found to be a useful adjunct to the every primary teacher’s 
library. 


GIFFIN’s ILLUSTRATED LANGUAGE LESSON PAD for Public 
and Private Schools. Series One. Published by the 


Tllustrated ‘eneeee Lesson Pad Co., 790 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J., and Teacher’s Publishing Co., 18 Astor 
Place, New York. 15 cts. 


The idea of these Language Lesson Pads is a good one. 
They are designed to give an additional interest to the 
every-day language work of the several grades, and in their 
arrangement contain, among other good things, pictures 
for story writing, outline envelopes to be addressed, letters 
to be answered, familiar quotations, lists of choice words 
for use, and practical drill exercises fo correcting common 
errors in the use of words. Children at home, or students 
at school, by the use of these Pads, in their order, cannot 
fail of learning a good deal which will be of life-long benefit 

em. 


Four-PART-SONG READER for Upper Grades of Boys and 

Mixed Schools. Designed to Follow the Third Reader of 
Mason’s “National” Music Course. By George A. 
— Jr. Boston: Published by Ginn & Co, 96 pp, 40 
cents. 


The design of this book is for the use of upper classes of 
schools, as well as for adult singing, singing clubs, and con- 
ventions. The songs and exercises are arranged for 
soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, and each at is kept within 
easy range of limit. The range, as used in this book, isa 
very wise one, being so adjusted as to secure the beauty 
and interest of the music, without running the risk of in- 
jury to the voices of boys who may be poumes through the 
transition period. The songs have been compiled and 
selected with great care, and are, with a very few excep- 
tions, entirely new to school-room use, so that they will be 
welcomed by the young, and being of a high order of music 
will be equally useful and acceptable to adults. 


UNDER BAYARD’s BANNER. A Story of the Days of Chivaly. 
By Henry Frith. With Eight Original Illustrations b 
S. Blair Leighton. London, Paris, New York, and Mel- 
bourne ; Cassell & Co., Limited. $34 pp. $1.50. 


The days of chivalry seems so far away as to be almost 
like a fairy tale, or legend, but a story as well written as 
this one is, brings those far-off days back again, and for 
that reason this book will be welcomed by all lovers of the 
history of times when men carried their lives in their 
hands, as they did their gloves, and often threw them away 
as recklessly. ‘‘ Under bayard’s Banner,”’ is an exceedingly 
well written and interesting story of scenes and occurrence3 
as they appeared and took place in the experiences of men 
in chivalric days. The book opens upon a sultry afternoon 
in autumn, in the time of Louis XII., and shows how the 
beautiful Marie De Picot was rescued in her ride through 
the forest in the Bearnais district, by a hobgoblin, which 
proved —— to be no hobgoblin, but an escaped 
knight of great fame, now living in disguise, and who 
forms an important feature in the story. Of the Chevalier 
de Bayard too much cannot be said in his well merited 
praise. History has handed him down to us as a man 
almost without reproach. The book is full of stirring inci- 
dents. The battle of Ravenna and the campaign of 1523-4 
help to give it place in history—and all around the seal is 
cluste the charming story of the author, as a setting. 
There are eight full-page original illustrations, in whic 


can be seen the style of dress and general appearance of 
bes ny at that period. The book is attractively bound in 
pale blue, with gilt designs and lettering. 


THE USE OF MopELs. A Teacher’s Assistant in the Use of 
the Prang Models for Form Study and Drawing in Prim- 
ary Schools. Boston: The Prang Educational Co. 190 
pp. 50 cts. 

Any teacher who studies carefully, and works out the 
exercises in this little Manual in the order given, may be 
able, not only to teach the study of Form and Drawing in 
an intelligent manner, but will also be able to use the 
knowledge acquired in other branches of primary school 
work. In the preparation of this volume the authors have 
designed to keep before them the way in which the minds 
of children are roused to active thought, and the manner 
also in which the thought may be expressed. Consequently 
the exercises will be found to be sy so as to give con- 
stantly food for thought on the one hand and a means of 
good expression of it on the other. To facilitate the study, 
on the part of persons taking it up alone, the publishers 
have prepared a box of models and materials which, with 
the addition of clay, will be sufficient to enable any one to 
work out all the exercises. As this Manual is, perhaps, the 
firat work of its kind, it will be a wise thing for wide-awake 
teachers to secure it and incorporate its teachings in their 
regular every-day work. The directions and general sug- 
gestions are full and sufficient, accompanied by illustra- 
tions upon the subjects introduced. The kindergarten 
system being at once popular and charming, takes a high 
stand at the —— day, and the teachings of this book go 
— in hand in manipulation and model work with that 
system. 


wi. 


UTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY, with special reference to the 
theory of Education. | James Sully. Reading Club 
Edition, abridged and edited, with Appendices, Suggest- 
ive Questions, and References to Pedagogical Works, b 
J. A. Reinhart, Ph.D., Principal of the High and Norma 
Training School, Paterson, N. J. Syracuse, N.‘Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen. 16 mo., pp. 375. $1.50. 
This book has been adopted for the New York state 
teachers’ reading circle for the present six months and is 
likely to prove one of the most important of the course. 
The multitude of books written on this subject would in- 
dicate a wide spread attention to it. Yet of all the works 
on psychology very few are satisfactory. They explain 
nothing, and give no reasons for the phenomena which are 
constantly observed. Why do certain imaginations of the 
mind affect the body in the most palpable manner? Why 
does the simple expedient of tying a string around the 
finger, enable us to remember a thing which would other- 
wise be forgotten? It is easy to talk of “‘ associated ideas,”’ 
or “association by similarity ’’ but these are no real reasons, 
We may zo back to first principles and inquire, why is it 
that we can e at all? or, why do we have any 
memory? Tothese questions no answer can be given, from 
the present state of our knowledge concerning the relations 
of mind and body. Snek oy Ht the one wg us ma, 
serve a good purpose e strength t) e 
which comes Prom close attention and a extended 
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the arm that is made strong by handling the base bal} jy 
or ~ canoe paddle, is made strong for things far Mor 
useful. 


ONE HUNDRED FAMOUS AMERICANS. By Helen Ainslig 
Smith. With Portraits and other I)lustrations, New 
York: Geo. Routledge & Sons. 565 pp. $1.50. 


This book contains well written biographical Sketches gf 
one hundred men and women whose names have 
famous in American history, and of all ae from the 
time of the redoubtable Capt. John Smith to the liy; 
great men of the present day. Interspersed with these 
notices, more or less extended, of men who though leg 
famous are well deserving of* honorable mention. 
whole forms a volume which ought to be a favorite with 
boys and young men, and persons of mature age may wel] 
profit by its . There are few t which 
greater stimulus to exertion than reading the lives of men 
who have risen to greatness from humble circumstances 
and often (we might almost say pre cones bag Spite of diff. 
culties which seemed insurmountable. The price of fame 
is sleepless nights and laborious days; toil that knows no 
end, and a natural ability and genius the gift of heaven 
without which all else would be in vain. . 


LITERARY NOTES. 


J. Fitzgerald, 108 Chambers Street, New York, publishes « 
Morphine Habit,” by Dr. B. Bali, at the low price of 15 cents, 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. publish the discourse on the 
the Pilgrims,” by Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. 

D. Appleton & Co., publish this week “ Miss. Churchil!,” a new 
story by Christian Reid, *“*In Ose Town” by Edmund Downey, 
and ** What ir the Church,” by R. J. Woodhouse. 

Ticknor & Fields’ publish “ Forced Acquaintances” by Raith 
Robinson, and “ The Life and Works of Giordano Bruno,” the 
celebrated Italian philosopher and martyr to the cause of truth, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons issue “* The Merry Men and other 'Tales,” 
by R. L. Stevenson, and Prof. Mommsen’s new work *‘ The Pro. 
vinces of the Roman Empire.” 

Sir J. Wilham Dawson will prepare a volume for the Inter. 
national Scientific Series, on the subject of the development of 
plants in geological times. 

A “ Life of Samuel Morley,” will be written by Edwin Hodder, 
the biographer of Lord Shaftesbury. 

A bill to reduce the postage on books to one cent a pound has 
beenntroduced in Congress. 

Mrs. Henry Wood author of “ East Lynne.” died in London 
Feb. 10th, at the age of 67. She was editress of the Argosy. 

Mrs. Harriet B. McKeever the well-known author of Sunday 
school] books and religious poems and articles, died in Chester Pa, 
aged 80. 

A “ Life of John A. Logan,” by G. F. Dawson, is to be published 
by Belford, Clark & Co. ~ 

The sales of Piato’s “Socrates,” “A Day in Athens with So- 
crates,” and *‘ Talks with Socrates about Life,” issued by Charles 
Scribners’ Sons, have reached more than 12,000 copies. 

** Men and Women of the Century,” a dictionary of recent and 
contemporary biography will be issued by Cassel & Co. 


“ Church of 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Literary Salad. By Rose Porter. A game of instruction and 
entertainment. Chicago: Interstate Publishing Co. 50 cts. 


Latina Reddenda, Exercises from the Beginner's Latin Book. 
By W. C. Collar and M. Grant Daniell. Boston: Ginn & Co, 22 
cents. 


Handbook for School Trustees. By H. Brownell. New York 
and Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 


Principles of Elementary Algebra. By H. W. Keigwin. Boston: 
Ginn & Co, 22 cts. 


Tanglewood ‘Tales No. 2. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 15 cts. 


The Christian Year. By Rev. John Keble. 

A Christmas Carol and The Chimes. By Charles Dickens. 

A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. 

New York: Cassell & Co. Each, 10 cts. 


Dutton’s Analytical Book-keeping Chart. A complete exhibit 
in tabular form of the science of accounts. By Charles Dutton. 
New York: Chas. Dutton. ‘ 


A Treatise on Algebra. y Profs. Oliver Wait and Jones of 
Cornell University. Ithaca, N. Y.: Dudley F. Finch. 


Life of Thomas Hart Benton. By Theodore Roosevelt. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

On the Susquehanna. By Wm. A. Hammond, New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


The Normars. Story of the Nations Series. By Sara Orne 
Newett. New York: 


. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Foes of Her Household. By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Ireland. By George Makepeace 
Towle. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


How Shall My Child be Taught. By Louisa Parsons Hopkins. 
n: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


The Nation in a Nut Shell. By Geo. M. Towle. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Cloth, 50 cts. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Walter Scott. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 


Uncle Max. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 50 cts. 


Taken by Siege. A Novel. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. $1.25. 


The Conception of the Infinite. By Geo. 8. Fullerton, A. M. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 


Common Sense Science. By Grant Allen, Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. $1.50. 


The Monarch of Dreams. By Thomas Wentworth Higginso®. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 50 cts. a 


Eureka Recitations. No8. New York. J.8. Ogilvie & Co 
cents. 


W: in South America. Norman Moore. 
The Life ot Lord Herbert of Cl Written by himself and 
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WLTIVALE A TASTE FOR READ- 
INg AS A SOURCE OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. 


. 


Great interest is manifest in all 
; of the country in the teaching of 


a Natural Knowledge,” Elementary 
less H.ionce is being placed in the course of 
With MMtudy for grammar grades. The im- 
= stance of training the mind to ob- 
nea Mierve and understand common things, 
a sbeing realized as never before in the 
4... istory of education. In no other sub- 
can so much knowledge be impar- 
oj indirectly as in that of reading. 
The upormerly the selections in reading 
a, oks were Of a purely literary and 
ot Me oral character. 
new In the best of the late readers there is 
7" great change. Selections are chosen 
‘dith Hs well for the information they contain 
= sfor their literary merit. This is es- 
ies," Fapecially true of the Lippincott Series. 
Pr HM In the Fifth Reader of this series is: 
me THE “AROUND THE WORLD 
ERS.”—These letters form a se- 
der, Mies of chapters alternating with others 
= different basis, and relate inci- 
dents of a three years’ voyage by aclass 
lon Hof students accompanied by their in- 
day |geructors. The letters combine a large 
Pa. mount of geographical and historical 
- nformation, so interwoven with choice 
literary selections as to furnish a great 
So- ariety of interesting and instructive 
rles rea ding-matter. 
ind THE CHARACTER OF THE SE- 
LECTIONS.—After the voyagers leave 
England and Scotland, they visit Hol- 
land, and a brief account of that inter- 
nd fpeting country is followed by Gold- 
smith’s poetical description of it. 
i. The description of the voyage up the 


el 


vit 
D. 


le 


Rhine is a pleasing setting to selections 
from Byron and others, while the view 
of Bingen, nestled among its hills is en- 
hanced by Mrs. Norton’s ‘‘Bngen on 
the Rhine.” In Paris, at the Hotel of 
the Invalids, we are reminded of “‘Na- 
pleon’s Return” from St. Helena, and 
following this we have Tennyson’s ode 
to England’s greatest soldier, the Duke 
of Wellington. 

While making a tour of the Holy 
Land, every locality of which is rich in 
historic associations and has furnished 
themes for some of the finest literary 
Productions, quotations are made, 
Which will be read with much greater 
Interest and profit than when presen- 
ted in isolated selections. The same 
plan is followed as they pass from Pal- 
estine to Egypt, through that ancient 
land, and then back through the Medi- 
Wrranean, touching at Utica, the 
ene of Cato’s soliloquy and death. 
After viewing Carthage, their route is 
the Madeiras and Teneriffe, to St. 
Helena, through the East Indies, to 


to Japan, to San Francisco, and 
e. 








A full set of Lippincott’s Readers (five 
“oks) will be sent, prepaid, for examina- 
on receipt of $1.50, (the six bocks, 
). Fifth, 75 cents, Address 


‘1 LIPPINCOTT COMPARY, Publishers, 


No 715 & 717M 
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CELLULOID AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
FACTOR. 





Numerous applications have been found 
in the last few years for celluloid, some of 
which are, no doubt, destined to totally 
change the present condition of important 
industries, The very perfect imitations of 
ivory, amber, agate, and fancy marbles now 
made of celluloid have led to its use as an ex- 
cellent material for the handles of knives and 
cutlery, as well as for umbrella and parasol 
handles and similar fancy articles. It is 
superior to ivory, in that it will not crack 
or become yellow with age, and to amber 
and precious stones in its ability to stand 
& sharp blow or fall. It is replacing ivory, 
moreover, in two quite dissimilar uses. It 
is used now almost exclusively in America 
in the manufacture of piano keys, as an en- 
tire key board can be finished to look per- 
fectly uniform and true in shape and color 
—a thing extremely difficult with ivory, and, 
with the increasing scarceness of this ma- 
teria!, likely to be more difficult in the 
future; and in the manufacture of billiard 
balls it has great advantages over ivory. 
It can be given any desired density and 
hardness, and its density will be absolutely 
uniform throughout the sphere, thus mak- 
ing the ball much truer in the hands of a 
skillful player. 

Among the other applications of a more 
or less promising kind that have been found 
for celluloid in recent years, are the use of 
it for harness trimmings, as it stands ex- 
posure to snow, sleet, rain, and blistering 
sun, as well as frequent washing, and gold 
and silver can be worked in the ornamenta- 
tion without the metal tarnishing by sul- 
phur contact, an annoyance inseparable 
from other mountings; for the manufac- 
ture of emery wheels, which, with this ma- 
terial as the base, have proved to be su- 
perior in action and more durable than all 
other wheels; for covering corset steels, 
and trusses, and surgical supporters ; for 
plates for artificial teeth, in which use it has 
largely superseded hard rubber and metals, 
being stronger and healthier than the first, 
and lighter than the second; in the manu- 
facture of rims for eyeglasses, as they are 
light and strong, and do not rust or corrode; 
in the manufacture of letters for windows 
and indoor signs, and of figures for street 
numbers; for veneering on wood in the 
manufacture of show cases and ornamental 
frames; and for various fancy articles, like 
furniture casters, etc. 

An application that is now being devel- 
oped is in the manufacture of stereotype 
plates for printing. Where printing is done 
on cylinder presses at high speed, durability 
and clear impressions have not been hitherto 
combined in one material. The difficulty 
has been that metal plates soon become 
illegible. and to replace them involved 
jarge expense. In these respects celluloid 
plates are much superior to metal. They 
give, when new, an equally sharp impres- 
sion; when worn out, they can be replaced 
at much less cost, and, where emergency 
demands haste, they can be made in a part 
of the time required to put metal plates 
through the processes necessary to their 
production. One-half hour will suffice for 
casting and blocking a plate. The plates 
are light and convenient to handle. They 
are tough and elastic. Consequently they 
do not batter easily, like metal, and require 
no wrapping when sent through the post. 
This advantage is important, both as to sav- 
ing of time and material in wrapping, and 
saving of postage in transmission. They 


take ink freely, and on cheap paper give a 
sharper impression than with the care 
ordinarily used by pressmen can be obtained 
from electroty 


oe And for printing with col- 
ors, it is vastly superior to wood type or 
wood cuts. ith celluloid a line may be 
worked in green or red, removed from the 
form, its face in a moment made as fresh as 
when new, and again immediately worked 
in another color, No time is-lost in drying 
its surface, as it absorbs neither the lye, 
benzine, nor water. The celluloid adheres 
closely to the grain of its weod base, enters 
into its fibre, and becomes a part of the 
block itself, rendering detachment impossi- 
ble, The ~— advances made in the ap- 

is most interesting chemical 
















plication of t 
product leave no room for doubt that it will 


lay a very im t part among the ma- 
Prials of ao mabe and in many mauufac- 













baring and t processes in the future. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





w Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FoR BOTH SEXES.) . 

Supplies Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 

Churches. ” 


Vag 





Reliable Teachers 


“pate provided for Families, Schools, Col- 
leges. ed Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Good Schools Free to 


Circulars of Parents. 
School Property rentea and sold. School and 
Kindergarten Material, etc. 


E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York City- * 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
Business Transacted in Every State and 4 
T= manager is Superinterdent of Public Schools 
 - has spent over twenty-five years in school- 
wor 
PROF. GEO. W. READY, Vice-President Sedalia Uni 
versity, Sedalia, Mo., writes: “ No educational bur+ au, 
to my knowledge. surpasses yours for promptness, 
efficiency and reliability. I can cheerfully recommend 
it.” Send for circulars to 
L. B LANDIS, Manager. 
2056 N. 7th Street, Ailentown, Pa. 








For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Associa- 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to eolinges. schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of inatruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yerk,. 
EST TEACHERS, a.*v'Fouttes 
’ AND FOREIGN. 
promptly rovided for Families, Schools, and 
Colleges without c le 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc, 
J. W. SCHERMERHOREN & © 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th 
N? Fee for Registration, Unequaled advan- 
tages for those who want an Agency or- 


ganized and Conducted for Actual business in 
paces Competent Teachers in Suitable Positions. 


orm for ene. 
R. E, AVERY, American School Bureau, 
2 West 14th Street, New York 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successful teachers wanted for ensuing school 
year. Large number calls already on our books, 





0., 
St..N. ¥, 











Brewer, Manager. 


tion, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. Orville} 7" 


Circulars free. Call when in city. B 





The National School of 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Send for full descriptive circular to 
JOHN H BECHTEL, Secretary, |! 


SUMMER SESSION — July 5th to August 13th — 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BUILDINGS. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thoroughly 
to the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers and all classes of 


ansome Bridge, Manager, 
110 Tremont 8t., cor. Bromtield, 
Elocution and Oratory. 
13TH SEASON, 


practical, being especially adapted 
Students. Facilities unexcelied, 


127 Cirard Street, Philadelphia. 





YOUR SUNDAY SCHCOL 


Finds pleasure in its Music. Bright Songs 
make the Children happy. If you are in 
need of a new set of Singing Books, exam- 
ine the following: ° 

r Sunday 


. ‘o 
Songs of Promise. schools, Prayer 
and Conference Meetings By J. H. Tenney 
a A. Hoffman. Price, 35 cents; per dozen, 


SONGS OF PROMISE fill this beautiful book, and 
they havea great variety, having been contrib- 
uted by mapy able writers. The book has 160 
prece and 149 hymns, each with its own tune. 
usic and words mostly new. 
By Mrs. Belle 


Singing on the Way. w Jewett ana 
Dr. Holbrook. Price, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60. 
A capital book, containing 160 pages of excel- 

lent songs, hymns, and ‘* occasional ” pieccs such 

as will be welcomed in the Sunday school. Each 
piece may be played upon the organ. 
For Sunday - Schools. 

Song Worship. By L. O. Emerson and 
W. F. Sherwin. Price, 35 cents; per doz., $3 60. 
A book that is intended to /ift the service of 

song in the Sabbath school above the ordinary 

leyel, without putting it beyond the reach of the 


vast majority. vor infant Ch ‘ 
‘or Infant Classes in 
Fresh Flowers. sunday-schools. By 
Emma Pitt. Price, 25 cents; per dozen, $2.40. 
A dainty little book, as full as it can bold of 
sweet melodies with pretty verses sct to them, 
such asevery child will understand and enjoy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. 





Wooden Dumd - Bells. 


Ten numbers from one and three-fourth 
inch balls to four inch. A good, neat, 
durable line of goods at moderate prices, 
from 25 cents to 70 cents per pair, 


Wands. 


A new line of Wands from 36 inches to 
60 inches, with balls on ends or plain, 
from 15 cents to 45 cents. 


Wooden Rings. 


Good, strong, hard-wood rings. Durable 
and neat. 


Send for full catalogue to 















MILTON BRADLEY 00, 





cy. 


o 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


* Now is the time to register for the best 
positions, Spring and Autumn. Charges to teach- 
ers less than any other reliable Bureau. No char- 
ges to school-officers. Address 

iram Orcutt, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TESTIMONIAL, 


Supt. C. B. METCALF, Highland Military Acad- 
emy, Worcester, Mass.:—During the two years I 
have patronized your Bureau of Education, I 
have en well satisfied with your judgment in 
selecting teachers for my academy, 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS: 


AND WHERE TO GET THEM, 


CHILDREN’S HOUR By Mrs. M. B. C. Slauc. 
Containing Dialogues. Motion Songs, Tableaux, 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises, etc., for Primary 
Senee, Kindergartens. 1 vol., iémo, boards. Price, 

ets 

EXHIBITION DAYS. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slader 

Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades Blackboard 

Exercises, etc , adapted to scholars in the Common 

4 

I 





Grammar, and High Schovl. 1 vol., 16mo, " 

Price, 50 cts. 

PLEASANT TIMES. By Marion Wayland. 

Contaivring Dialogues, Recitations, Motion Songs, 

étc., entirely new ; price, 50 cts. 

THE NEW DIALOGUES, By C. M. Barrows. 
1 vol , 1émo, boards, 27 Dialogues, new and original; 

WAN 50 cts. 
ANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
By Samuel W. Mason, Supervisor of Boston Schools 
1 vol, 16mo ; price, 40 cts. 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
PLAYS. Written and Collected by Mrs. Louise 
Pollock, Principal of National Kindergarten Normal 
lr stitute, Washington, D.C. 1 vol., 16mo, boards; 


ran cts. 

CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES., For 
School and Home Entertainment, with additions by 
Oliver, Optic. vol . 16mo, boards; price, 50 cts, 

POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. For School and 
Home with additions by Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 1é6mo, 
boards ; price, 50 cts. 

*,* Anyof the above sent by mail, postage paid: on 
receipt of price. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & OO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston, 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS, 


The Latest—The Best. 


Prepared expressly for school use and adapted 
toany series of Geographies. 











LT a 








Size umformly 54x68 inches, mounted on stro 
cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Send 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Importersand Wholesale Educational Booksellers. 





and Wholesale 
Jouw A. Borie, Manager, 
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“Hood's Sarsapanila 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other selected roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indirectly been 
Telieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists, 
#1; six for #5. Made only by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dolla 


For Reducing School-Book Bills. 

Our new 50-page Pricc-list of Text-books of ali 
Publishers. New School Books lower than pub- 
lishers’ wholesale list prices. Second-hand Schoo) 
Books in proportion. Over 2,000 different titles 
representing all patie. with classified in- 

ex, showing quickly the ——- authors in the 
various branches of study. free on receipt 
of Sects. ARTHUR HINDS, Gooner Institute, N. 


MACMILLAN & COS 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


aerey’ 's Lessons in Elem. rare ogy.. 

le’s Lessons in Physical Geog........... 
td Lessons in Elem. Chemistry cee sa 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry 
Jeyon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic........ 
itewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics.......... 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy... 1. 25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 

112 Fourth Ave... New York. 


The Reason Why. 


Tt is said “ there’s nothing new under the -— 
and it may be atrue saying. Bot when the — 
of reason is thrown on some of the every- 
occurrences in life, it is astonishing how little we 
actua ly know as to the whys and wherefores of 
matters which attract our attention. In the 

.hurly-burly of this world we are apt to take for 
granted facts as they appear, vecause we have 
eA not time to thoroughly investigate them. The 
4 Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway Com- 
“Cm ny has endeavored to save the eoquiring mind 
the troubie of much research, and has puolishec 
in a little book entitled * Why and Wherefore,” 
Many reasons why various facts exist, he 
language is plain and simple, and the volute 
might be used with profit asa reliabie class-book 
in public and private schvols. As a household 
reference: 1t is invaluable, and children as well as 
grown people can read and understand it. 

While this publication is in a m:asure an ad 
vertising medium for the Railway Company, 
that fact does not detract from its value, and » 
copy of *“* Why and Wher: fore” will be eent free 
to any address by enclosing ten cents in postaye 

. V. H. Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Mil waukee, Wis. 


























































Does your SCHOOL 
need A NEW ONE? 


Does the old surface 
need RE-COATING? 


5 Years Guarantee. 
FREE Gostisoniaia 











: 620 N. Thirteenth 8t, 
EN CS 
SLATE PENCIL» & PHILADELPHIA, PA 
a 

ILL YOU SEND TO-DAY ? 
Will you send for our FREE canvassing out- 
fit To-Day! IF NoT, WHY NOT! It costs You 

nothing | to make a trial canvass. THE PEN 
NYW <LY is an elegant 16-page paper and , 


is only 50 cents per year. Six months on trial, 
with premiums, 25 cents. Nine out of ten 
sons who have that amount in their pockets 
will subscribe. Each subscriber receives 52 
weekly copies of the cheapest paper published in the 
world, a subscriber’s CERTIFICATE OF IN@UIRY, and a 
book of 52 Penny Weekly Inquiry Coupons. Send to-day 
Address THE PENNY W CEKLY, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















BVvVUK AGENTS WANTED. 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


HEAD AND HEART, 


i ~ By. John B. » Gough. , 


His lest and crowning brim full of te 
‘amor and + ae and o 
einagiier and tare ee ae ol pp To it eddse 
and of Mr. Rev. yuan AaB 
1 Agents Vanted,—Men and 6104 
s _—4 iar ne_Dindrence a0 Ws 
eanr agite. his. Write for greulare : 
ah. Wwourmisgre 





EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


CURE DEAF 


THE 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums per- 
fectly restore the hearing, and perform the work of 
the natural drum. Aiways in | ge but invisibk 
to others and comfortable to wear. conversation 
and even whispers heard aistinetiy. We refer to those 
them. send for illustrated kK with testimon- 


fais,free Address 
F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 
TEACHERS! [ce 


Our new School 
Aids are used for 
TEAC HE _R » Quiet order. A set 
contain la — ‘Ghromo separ. merit 















-|dvzen & 
ply 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Those teachers who are looking forward 
to the summer vacation and making plans 
to enlarge their sphere of action and use- 
fulness. will do well to bear in mind the 
summer term of the National School of 
Elocution and Oratory, which is this year 
to be held in the University Buildings at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., which is situated thirty- 
seven miles west of Detroit, on the Mich- 
igan Central Railroad. Students may avail 
themselves of reduced excursion rates and 
the ne prices of board and tuition. 
The latter embraces instruction in voice- 
culture, articulation, gesture, analysis, 
rhetorical, @kpressive, and dramatic read- 
ing, artistic recitation, and extempora- 
neous speech, 





Opportunity for classic culture in this 


J jwsacce' have been of late years greatly in- 
creased ; and notably in the direction of 
music. The New England Conservatory 


of Music at Boston, Mass., has done a 
great work in opening to aspirants a 
chance for thoroughly practical training 
in the vocal and iustrumeutal arts. At 
this great institution instruction is given 
in the organ, violin, all orchestral and 
band instruments, F re) and organ tun- 
ing, to which are added fine arts, oratory, 
literature, French, German, and Italian 
languages, a, om branches. and gymnast- 
ics. The social and domestic advantages 
which are offered in this school are worthy 
of special investigation, by ents wish- 
ing to give their daughters the benefit of 
such a curriculum, 


It is not a sufficient recommendation 
nowadays that a text book has all the facts 
in it; scientifically classified, nor, if the 
book be a reader, that it has a number of 
classical selections from famous writers. It 
must show practical progressive method 
easy gradation; choice selections; clear 
typography, beautiful illustrations; it 
must be encased i in durable binding ; and, 
in a word, give evidence of careful publish- 
ing as well as editing. Such excellencies 
have given a wide prominence to the New 
Franklin Readers, published by Messrs. 
Taintor Brothers & Co., of 18 Astor Place, 
New York, who also publish the Franklin 
Copy Books, which admirable series is 
printed by ares gee & on fine writing 
paper and bound with strong manilla 
paper covers, 


* When I was a school-master I lived in the shade, 
And all the big bills I got had to go unpaid ; 
But the +4 ane and ink wells they made life 
so 
I went to, New York city and tried to drive a 


The Broadway railroad cut the street so narrow 
I had to go down on Fourth avenue and drive a 
wheelbarrow. 

And one day I drove by accident plum 
up against Arthur Hinds store in the 
Cooper Institute building; where I found I 
I could buy all the text books I wanted at 
a price so far below what I had been pay; 

pry ee trying to pay, that I bought a 
of ks there, paid for them, went back 
to my desk and have been a happy school 
teacher ever since. Don't forget the 
place. 


The ‘‘Hundred Choice Selections” has 
long been a familiar favorite in thotsands 
of schools, and to the eye of a myriad 
readers, speakers, elocutionists, and others 
fond of public declamation in any form. 
So it is not something new and untried 
that is being commended to the notice of 
teachers in No. 26 of this well-known 
series. Like those which have preceded 
it, the book is brimful of the best things 
for public reading, lyceums, and exhibition 
rooms. Sentiment,oratory, pathos, humor, 
fun. Itis published by Messrs. P. Garret & 
Co. of 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, who 
also count in their catalogue a long list of 
comedies, farces, and school dramas, orig- 
inal and adapted. Prepared expressly for 
parlor theatricals and public entertain- 
ments, by experienced writers. 


A Fifth Avenue bell was overheard to 
remark the other day that if she could 
only hold her tongue she would be as good 
as gold, -because silence is golden, is 
was doubtless intendedefor a joke ; but it 
accomplished no earthly good to the per- 
petrator, who continues to hang in the 
steeple of one of New York's finest 
se and brazenly ‘proclaim every 

chore Ball ome that she came from 

the of Messrs Van- 
O., who sup- 

bells re tin for 








Preserves leather. 










DRESS Iy¢ 


Leading Sh 0e Dealers eve 
commend it. Is economical 

















ghoes 100k new, not varnished. d no Of ‘maton 
BUTTON “~ OTTLEY, Mfran. NEW YORK, 
STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0, 
$ and 7 John Street, New York. 


q3 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
3 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 
ed Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 
= Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 
ng. 
“4 received and returned by mail and ex- 
press; also called for and delivered free within 
wy ents. 
ud for Circular and Price List. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 












Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most. 
satisfac. 


Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & . 
CHADWICK, New Haven. Conn. 


IBAUBY 'S 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
AND BEAUTIFIED 


FP Curicura. 


For CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children, and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 

imply diseases of the skin, fay ulp and blood, with 
a hair, from infane d age, the Curr- 
CURA REMEDIES are infal ‘Di e. 

CurTicurRA, the great SKin CURE, and CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the 
new Biood Purifier, internally, invariably suc- 














R. H. MACY & C0. 


: cova 
14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th Ast 


NEW YORK. BS ny 
Special Bargains. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S By far 


MUSLIN OMDERWVGAR, vn 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE By E. 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY, boul 
ee and spl 

OUR GENTLEMEN’S to ever} 

ticulars 

UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts, HF p.1.. 
Is eqnal to any shirt sold at one dollar. Wap g 
ranted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of ( arefully. —_ 
Selected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Maée, A Hi 


BOY’S SIZES, 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, Etc. 


49 cts. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition, 


GD ‘Sa9NVHO 0S 
= qq wYwsAoO 


Special Attention given to Mail Orders, 


SPRING par ALOGUE Wal BE RE ADE 
ABOUT MAR 1, wil “¥ BE 
MAILED ON eRUCELPT OY TE 


R. H. MACY & 00 
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ceed when all other remedies and the best phy- — 
— tail. 
CuTicuRA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and | 
the only infallible skin beautifiers and blood pur- 
ifiers, free from poisonous ingredients. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTIcURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
; RESOLVENT. $1. Prepared by the Porrer Li The 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. o neve ngerare' remedy for the above disease ; by its r. - metst 
7 ” ousands of c: 0! e@ wors n n ng s andin 
SS See Soe or oe | eieeaeane erat cy Ml ge 
thatiw sen Ss t th itha 
A Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- can BL BT Hy ATISE on on Enis disease, toany sufferer, Give ex cipal 
fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N.¥ cent. 
per c 
” the 3 
Tt cent, 
year. 
to th 
STEM WINDER & SET TER eee 
- gone JUST PATENTED. ENTIRELY rENTED. ENTIRELY NEW. : 
] Waterb The “Switzerland of A Sem| 
luces more watches ry ums indicators yearly than th Casi 
roduct of all the watch-making cities ofthe United States. A lead: Rese 
ae manufacturer of this enterprising city bas just perfected 9 new Rese 
= in this line, manufactured under letters patent gr Net § 
| States, Canada and Europe, that is destined to sv; Oa 
| cheap foreign watches, (which, as a rule, cannot be relied Mapon) and 
can be sold at a price that brings it within the reach of all. 
ih ” 
The “Mew American” Stem Winder and Bon 
a correct illustration of which we show in this advertise Ban 
tter paged Lee 4 — and by ordering 1, 000 gross Bat 
5 the exclusive sale of it in the United 
5K, States and Craaia It is tC STE WINDER AND are 
a Wx: with "Patent Adjustment = h Pre 
RD with the New Fenen t Stem Winding and ising 
Oy A: ement = on no other; also CALENDA Rea 
KY telling correctly the days of the month. ‘It has Hunting Cases 
Y y) bea ully engraved as shown in cut, plate: re -R 
Y Sone on solid yellow metal (sometimes called “ Aiuminum Gold’) v 
» similar to a Solid Gold Watch costing gs! 00. be sf 
> g Double Thick Polished French Glass and al! the core’ KG 
we Pinion and bearings are perfectly made on the most impr ed Net 
snd expensive machinery ond each part is carefully fitt 4 by - . pat 





[The above cut is exact puttern and size.) 





= iio, ie 
Silver Wai Water 2. 





and competent workmen. one is carefully inepecte > 
and tested before leaving the age ag fully warranted by 


us for a period of five years, if used with rex: ma por 
SPECIAL ay OFFER: a 


Sota Fiatea Chain complete, all packed ip an - 7 cea 


lied at the retail price 


be withdrawn i a the d demand sup, 
jisher im this 
Bank, Tenses 0, mee 7 st jd and 


Sas aot ree with each. 


Mass. Watch Co., Boston, Mass. 
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| MME. ZADOC PORTER'S 
MRATIVE COUGH BALSAM 


Favorably known aud large- 
ly used in New York City and 
vicinity forover fifty years. 


25, 50, and 75c. A BOTTLE. 
The 75-cent bottle contains 


four times as much as the 25- 
cent bottle. 
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ONE or THE BEST, CHEAP- 
EST, AND MOST 


FOR 
COUGHS, COL. CROUP, YA ett ks COUGH 
AS et ALL AFFE wd OF 
{THROAT AND LUNG. 


A ae. HVegetable Expectorant; | a violent 
remedy, and very agreeable to the taste. 


MONEY act AGENTS. 


By far the best book of questions and answers 
for T reparing for examinations is now ready. 
It will be called the 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. 


By E.R.SHaw. 400 pp., elegantly printed and 
pound. Price, $1.50, 


Do you want an agency? Agent’s order books 
and splendid terms, ready soon. You can seil one 
toevery teacher. Apply at once, witb full par- 
ticulars, to 


. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 


25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y 
A HANDSOME WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


OR HOLIDAY IDAY PRESENT. 











THE WONDERFUL 






a 

Cc 

32 

zn Price, $7.00 
m =. Send stamp 
an or Catalogue. 

“ “SIPPRD fo al para 


CHILDREN’S GARRIAGES 


All furnished with the Automatic Coach geek, 
ond —— at_our Wholesale F Prices. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and mention Carriages. 


THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 


6°. 7) 8° 
o 

The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg. Iowa. with a Paid-up capital of 
$600,000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mort- 
gage Loans drawing seven per cent., — — 
cipal and Interest fally guaranteed. Also 6 
cent. 10-year Debenture Bonds secured by 
per cent. of first Mo: Loans held in trust ~ 
the Mercautile Trust Company, N.Y. 5 per 
cent. certificates of deposit for periods under one 
year. Write for full information and referenees 
to the company at 150 Nassau St., N.-¥. 

A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and Gencral Manager. 








Home INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
Yo roadway. 


Semi-Ann 7 hestaae ne Sa 1886, — 
~ ua. 
CASH CAPITAL 000 
Bewrve for Unpaid Losses and aims, "378483 88 
Oe ee - 1,227,995 10 
aE se. 4 a $7,618,116 08 
GOMMARY OF ASSETS, 
ree MU gages, being ist Lien on R’1Re"t "55000 
se Stocks Bonds carket, Panne) Pies 50 ase o 
pate & Ce oe Bonds, (market value), 222,000 4 
Sse ge 5 
Real Estate, 1,272,633 77 


TOTAL, $7,618 116 08 


TB. G Cuas, J. Pres. 
W.L. Biagtow, } As’tSeo’s. D. A. HEALD, Vice-Pres. 
BG. Sxow, Jr. J.H. Wasupurs, V.P. & Sec. 


New York, January 12th, 1886 
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Tomer Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a ‘ectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, Scrdilly com- 
mend to ladies and to the 





the employment of your pure ‘ le Belle F toites 
Soap over any adulterated article,”’ 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, amd contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


Hop Plaster. 


caninate doubt the BEST aoe 














ame Back, Side,or Hip, & Side or 





sort of soren: Jn 
yield instan’ Bats _~ any pert 








HAY-FEVER 


ELYS CREAM BALM 





Is not aliquid, snuff or powder. Applied 
into nostrilsisquickly absorbed. It cleanses 
thehead. Allaysinflammation. Heals the 
sores. Restoresthe senses of taste and smell, 
60 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents. 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, W. Y. 


LAD! TECHERS. Send2 red stamps fer 
offul lot ot ioolig i ale alzo 25 cens fer sure cure 

fer hed akes. ANT AH. 

Box 46, Minneapolis, Mie Feb. 24, 1887. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men 
tio THE ScHOOL JOURNAL whep 
communicating with advertisers. 
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CGCOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE. No Humbug. 


Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's ea time to get up 
orders for our celebrated 


TEAS and COF 


EES, avd sec 
d or Moss ‘ —- 


Tea Set, or Handsome 
Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Moss 


Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 


yd or Webster’s Unab: Dic’ 
same y of ot eooa aay - ob mnnpre a 6 


“Of what two houses dues Congress 
consist?” asked a teacher in one of the 
public schools of Sau Francisco. 
No one answered, and she prompted : 

‘* The Senate and—” 
Still no response. 
‘** The Senate and the House of—” 
‘‘The House of Correction !” shouted a 
small boy from the back seat. 


‘‘Mamma.” said little Carne ene day, 
* can you tell me what part of heaven peo- 
pie live in who are good, but not agreea- 
ble?” 


Teacher--‘‘ What number is quarrel?” 
Papil—“ Plural.” Teacher--‘‘ Why?” Pu- 
pil—** Because it takes two to make one.” 


School Teacher—‘‘ What do we call thore 
scientific men who‘have adopted the germ 
theory?” Master Kirby—‘‘ I know ; Ger 
mans.” 


It is said that one-half of the world does 
not know how the other half lives; and 1t 
may be added that it’s none of their busi- 
ness, 


Aged Suitor—‘ I shall love you as long 
as I ben: ” Young lady—‘‘That will not 
suftice. I want some one who will love 
me as long as I live, 


When a man can sketch a broken pane 
of glass so that an observer will catch cold 
from it, he isin a fair way of becoming an 
artist. 


The dates on some of the rare old books 
offered for sale in Paris shows that they 
were issued before the invention of print- 
ing. 


A tourist without money isatramp. A 
tramp who has money is a tourist. 


There is only one female trombone 
player in this country, There are a great 
many woman who do fluting, however, 


Mr. V.--‘‘ What’s the matter, Bessie ? 
Have you lost your tongue?” 
Little Bessie—‘,Why, sir, did you find 
one ?” 
IMPORTANT, 
When visiting New York City i, eons Bagga 


pew and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
rand Union Hotel, oppoeite Grand Central 


t. 
Furnished Rooms at $1 and 


Handsomel 
bk fiw per day, European plan. Elevators, and 


Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants =e with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first ~ A hotel in the City. 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Seldomhit, ‘‘I keep off 
the evil spirits now by wearing an omelet 
around my neck,” 


Important to All 


who are willing to work for the reward of suc- 
cess. Hallett Co., Portland, Maine, will mail 
you, free, tull particulars about work that either 
sex, young or old, can do, at a profit of from $5 
to per day, and upwards, and live at home, 
wherever they are located. All can do the work. 
Capital not required ; Hallett & Co. will start you, 
jae pos success absolutely sure. Write at once 
and see. 


Professor Snare: ‘‘ How are the bivalves 
divided?’ Student: ‘‘They ain’t divided 
at all, Professor. You swallow ’em whole, 
with a little lemon juice and pepper- 
sauce,” 


The latest thing for breakfast—The 
young man of the family. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


HES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, . 
eo RES WAND COLIC and is the BEST 
25 CTS A BOTTLE. 


“How a 2 you enjoy the sermon yes- 
terda morning *” “I didn’t hear it. 
Mrs. Jarvey’s bonnet was so loud that I 
didn't really know the minister was talk 


ing.” 


A VIOLENT COUGH CONTINUED through the win- 
ter often brings Consumption in the spring. 
Soothe and tone the irritated and weakened | 
with Hale’s Honev of Horehound and Tar, and 
the Cough yields and the danger disappears. 25 
50c. and $1, 


@lenn’s Sulphur Soap beals and beautifies, 250. 
GermanCorn Remover killsOorns, 


Bunions,20 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, Ma 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, Ba 


man. Ina 


A sailor is a lightning chan 
ammock. 


twinkling he can turn into a 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM. 
Is known as a pleasant and effective remedy 
Cough, 


for Colds, etc. 
There is something inexpressibly . sad 


about the music of a 








made. 








The First Symptoms . 


Of all Lung diseases are much the same : 
feverishness, loss of appetite,* sore 
throat, pains in the chest and back, 
headache, etc. In a few days you may 
be well, or, on the other hand, you may 
be down with Pneumonia or “ galloping 
Consumption.”” Run no risks, but begin 


immediately to take 
Pectoral. 


Several years ago, James Birchard, of 


Ayer’s Cherry 


Darien, Conn., was severely ill. The 
doctors said he was in Consumption, 
and that they could do nothing for him, 
but advised him, asa last resort, to try 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. After taking 
this medicine, two or three months, he 
was pronounced a well man. His hoalth 
remains good to the present day. 

J.S. Bradley, Malden, Mass., writes : 
“ Three winters ago I took a severe cold, 
which rapidly developed into Bronchitis 
and Consumption. I was so weak that 
I could not sit up, was much emaciated, 
and coughed incessantly. I consulted 
several doctors, but they were power- 
less, and all agreed that I was in Con- 
sumption. At last, a friend brought me 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
From the first dose, I found relief. 
Two bottles cured me, and my health 


has since been perfect.”’ 
I 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
BA 4. Cc hger b Oe, tone 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1 ; 


Mass. 
six bottles, $6. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIZ GOURAUD'S 


Qriental Cream, or Magical Beantifier, 


4 Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckles, Moth- 
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eam’ leas: harmful of all the Skin p Saran 

fone. Y Snot bottle will last six months, using it every 

wit Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair 
10 


-_ os tedary to the skin. 
PEINS, Manager, 48 Bond St.., 

| a ~% by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
throughour the U.S , Canadas and Europe. 
in N. ¥. Cit CLs Hi. H. Macy’s, | 
and other 
imitations. rie 
ne selling the same 


, 


lers 
‘ound 
Stern's. Fhrich’s, Ridley's 
alers. ‘Beware of 
Reward for arrest and proof of any 





CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 
or 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 


23d Street, and Vth Ave. 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable Work. 
Moderate Charges. Plastic Sting for broken down 
and sensitive oe. a specialty. 

Reters to A. M. Kellogg, Editor Somoor. Jous wan 


When I say cure 1 do not mean me FI to stop TS! p, a 


time and then have them return again, I mean aradical cure 
{ have made the diseasé of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS & life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and sn 
Office, It costs you pething for a trial, and | will cure 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 163 Pear! St_ New ork. 
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ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 


THE FAVORITE 
Inside Route 


FOR 


Boston, Providence 
and all New England 


Points, 


Reclining Chair Parlor Car 
" between Steamer’s landlag 
and Boston, 


























Leave this Pier new No. 36, North River, one 
io above Canal St., at 5 P. M. daily, except 


Blegunt Steamers Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts are now runnin on this linc. First-class 
fare, $3.00 to Boston, $2.25 to Providence. Pas- 
se via this line can have a full night’s rest 
by steamer's 


7.55 A.M. Sxprem tune: from 
W, POPPLE, Gen, Past Ag? 
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BOTANY BY OBSERVATION. 


GET THE BEST. 
YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Introductory price, 64 cen 


YOUMANS’ DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 


ntroductory price, $1.20. 


BENTLEY'S PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


ited by Ehza A. Youmans. Introductory price, $1.20. 
HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. 
Modified and Adapted for Use in the United States, by Eliza A. Youmans. 
Sample copies sent postpaid, to teachers, for examination, at above prices. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisso 


NOW READY! 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGuffey’s Revised Readers.) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. GREBNER. 


FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Sample Copy and Eushenge 


Introduction Price. Price 
rman First Reader, - - -  -*@ *18 


German Second Reader, - : . 

serman Thir er, - - - is 2 

German Fourth Reader, - : - Nearly Ready. 
Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course in Language Lessons and Composition ; 

translation exercises ; German lessons with interlinear translation ; script lessons, etc. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORE. 


NEW FRANKLIN READERS. 


THE LATEST, HANDSOMEST, AND BEST. 
This new series of reading books has been Freveves on the most approved methods of teaching 
reading. The series is systematically arranged and carefully graded and excels all others in 


Practical, vrogrecsive Methods, Clear Typography 
Easy Gradations, eautiful illustrations, 
Choice Reading Selections, Durable Bindings. 


They are pronounced the finest School Readers ever published. Prices: First Reader, 24 cts. ; 
Second Reader, 36 cts.; Third Reader, 50 cts.; Fourth der, 60 cts. ; Fifth Reader, 84 cts. A full 
sample set, postpaid, for $2.00. Special prices for first introductory supply. 

THE FRANKLIN COPY BOOKS. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 

This excellent series of Copy Bocks is printed by lithography on fine writing paper and bound 

with strony manilla paper covers. Franklin Grammar School Series cf Copy bs, 96 cents per 


dozen. Franklin Short Course Series, 72 cents per dozen. Franklin Tracing Series, 72 cents per 
dozen. For simples and introductory terms, address, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


THE REPERTOIRE 


For High Grade Schools, Advanced 
Singing Classes & Conventions, 
: By GEO. F. ROOT. 











erman Primer 


























This REPERTOIRE consists of— 

ist Part-Songs, Glees, Solos, Duetts, Trios, Quartettes, Operatic and other 
Choruses, adapted for the use of High Schools and advanced Singing Classes. 

2d. Hymns, Anthems, and aes religious music for Opening, Closing, and 
Various Occasions. 

3d. Practice Lessons for drill and review, especially adupted for those who may 
not have had the advantages of earlier musical grades, 

4th. Vocal Training, Exercises and Solfeggios, to which are appended Theoreti- 
cal Statements, Glossaries, and Sketches of Eminent Composers. 

Having the peculiar conditions of High School voices in mind, the author of this 
work has kept Tenors and Basses within moderate compass, and when it could be 
done without detriment to the harmony, has given the greater difficulties of intervals 
and execution to sopranos and altos. This arrangement will often be found accept- 
able to classes and choral societies, : 


PRICE PER COPY, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 
First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, | HR tioning: tim "Scnoor Sovmwat whe 


tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 

By PAcL Bert. 

“It makes the teaching of El tary Sci 


No Task to Study these Books. 
sare ia The Common School. 


Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on| APPproved by All Leading Educators. 
application. the Latest and Best! 


Murray’s Essential Lessons in Envglish ; 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Coniposition, Analysisand Grammar. ® .75 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philade!phia, 


Murray’s Advan Lessons in English ; 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc. | _,CO™MPositicn, Analysts, and Grammar 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 


Mention this paper. 











Meniroy’s Fssential ms in English 
# tymology. - - - - . 
Baldwin’s issential Studies in English 
and American Liierature. 1 
Baldwin’s Kneglish Literature, 
Pcetry and Prose. Each, - - 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution. 
Ke lerman’s Elements of tany 
Kellerman’s Plant Analysis. - 
Harrison's French Syntax. . - 
Reily’s Ar‘ist and His Mission. - 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, for 
and Examination. - = 
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THE BEST BOTANIES. | 


WOOD’S OBJECT LESSONS IN BOTANY. For beginners. 346 pages. 12mo, cloth, 


Price, for examination, $1.00. 
w 'D’S BOTANIST AND FLORIST. The best Field and Forest Botany. 447 
990" \% leather. rrice for examination, $1.75. e * Pages, 


WOOD’S CLASS BOOK IN BOTANY. The Standard book, including all the Mo 
east of the Mississippi, north and south. Contains the best introduction to the morphology of 
plants. Presents about 500 species, more than any other single Flora. 832 pages. 8vo0, 4 leath. 
er._ Price, for examination, $2.50. 


WOOD AND STEELE’S FOURTEEN WEEKS IN BOTANY. For the Amatey 
and an interesting and instructive reading book. 12mo, cloth. Price, for examination. $1,09' 


WOOD'S BOTANIcCeL Av PARATUS, Consists of a Tin Trunk, 1614 x 11}4, sheets of gp. 
sorption (drying) paper, wire netting, knife, trowel, tweezers, lens, straps, and Wood's Plan; 
Record. Esser tia] for Field work. ice, $8.00. 


WOOD'S PLANT RECORDS. Wood's Plant Record. Plain, 4to, cloth. Price, for cxaming. 
tion, 55c. Wood's Plant Record, with King’s Check Tablet. Price, for examination, 55c, Moy. 
gan’: Plant Record. Price, for examination, 40c 


Send for returnable sample copies, address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York and Chicago, 
A MANUAL FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of Yale University. 1 vol,, 8vo, 3.09. 
This is an abridgement of the author’s Human Intellect, of which the British Quar- 
terly Review says : 


“President Porter's work, the result of thirty years’ professional labor, is not only the most 
important philosophical work that bas appeared in our language since Sir William Hamilton's, but 
its form as a manual makes it invaluable to students. It isa survey of the entire field of specuig. 
tive thought in the domain of philosophy and is a complete summary and criticism of its contro. 
versies and results.” 

It contains all the matter of the larger volume necessary for use in the class-room, and has 
been introduced as a text-book in Yale, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Oberlin, Bates, Hamilton, Vassar 
and Smith Colleges ; Wesleyan, Ohiv, Lehigh, and Wooster Uuiversities, and many other colleges, 
academies, normal, and high schools. 


*,* Correspondence and application for examination copies of the book are requested fr 
teachers desiring to select a text-book in mental science. hea 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 


THE BEST. 
P. D. AND S. COPY BOOKS 


THREE DISTINCT SERIES. 
Ist. The Pen and Pencil Series. 2d. The Shorter Course Series, 
3d. Large or Regular Series. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Write for samples and introductory terms, 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, NewYork City. 











DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you can 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


guaranteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
‘least possible trouble and no delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 


——- Send for Specimens and particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry Readings ! Recitations ! Plays! 


A SHORT TEXTBOOK OF INOR- No. 26 of t 
Nig CHEMISTY. by vr terme” | GARRETT’S “400 CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


Haars acd edad pe EE Muha 
n an . T.5. Hum y 
of the University of Wales. With a co to Series isnow ready. Brimful of the best things for 
Spectra and numerous wood engravings. (Over | public reading, lyceums, and exhibition rooms. 
pages.) 12mo, cloth, $2.50. Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun. 
“The author has produced a book which will | 216 Price, 30 cents, pee Sold by 
take rank among the very best of our chemical | Boo! lers. Club Rates and List of Contents 
of the entire 26 numbers sent free. Get themall 
ALSO 


text- Popular Se e News 
Comedies, Farces, and School Dramas, orig- 


“The book forms an admirable companion to 
Austen’s translation of ‘ Pinner’s Organic Chem- 
inal and adapted. Prepared expressly for Parlor 
Theatricals and Public Entertainments, by 


istry.’ I shall heartily recommend it to my stu- 
dents.”—Spencer B. Newbury, Cornell University. 

experienced writers. In sets (two or more plays 
each), 10 ets. Send for descriptive catalogue 


“The high authority of the author is enoug 
P, GARRETT & CO., 28.cheisnia Pe 


to insure a trustworthy text-book,”—National 
Dru . 
“The Most Important Literary 


Published and for sale by 
JOUN WILEY & SONS, New York. 

Event of the Season.” 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 
The Old Favorites in a New Dress 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
NEW MAPs. NEW PLATES. 
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